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DECEMBER 3-9, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Quadrennial Meeting, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


ONE IN CHRIST 


In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In Him no South nor North, 

But one great Fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find, 

His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 


In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In Him meet South and North, 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


—John Oxenham. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Meaning of the Federal Council 


When John Wesley said to a Chris- 
tian who belonged to another denomina- 
tion than his own, ‘‘If thy heart be as 

my heart, give me thy hand,’’ he was 

_ voicing unconsciously the purpose and 
spirit of the Federal Council of the 
Churches. Organized by twenty-nine 
evangelical denominations as a means 
of expressing their underlying unity in 
Christ and of joining hand-in-hand in 
common tasks, its primary aim is to se- 
eure the largest possible measure of fel- 
lowship and cooperation among the 
Churches. 

Each of the denominations compris- 
ing the Council retains its full indepen- 
dence, but through the Council joins 
with the others in regular conference 
and in cooperative service. So far from 
weakening or ignoring any denomina- 

tion, this cooperation means the rein- 
forcing of each. Every part of the 
Church is stronger because of the 
strength of the Church as a whole. 

The program and policies of the 
Council are determined by the official 
representatives whom the various de- 
nominations appoint to serve upon the 

~ Council. The Council therefore is not 

a voluntary or independent organiza- 

tion, but the Churches themselves com- 

ing together in a more effective sol- 
idarity. 

The Council owes its existence to the 
fact that there is already a genuine 


spiritual unity among the Protestant 
Churches. Of this inner oneness the 
Council is simply the outward manifes- 
tation. The Council grows in strength 
just in proportion to the growth of the 
spirit of mutual understanding and con- 
sciousness of common purposes among 
the Churches. 


More specifically, the aims of the 
Council, as defined in the Constitution, 
which each constituent denomination 
has ratified, are as follows: 


‘‘T'o express the fellowship and Cath- 
olic unity of the Christian Church. 

‘‘To bring the Christian bodies of 
America into united service for Christ 
and the world. 

‘‘To encourage devotional fellowship 
and mutual counsel concerning the spir- 
itual life and religious activities of the 
Churches. 

“‘To secure a larger combined influ- 
ence for the Churches of Christ in all 
matters affecting the moral and social 
condition of the people, so as to promote 
the application of the law of Christ in 
every relation of human life.’’ 

In addition to serving asa national 
center for the cooperative work of the 
Churches, the Council assists local com- 
munities to develop effective coopera- 
tion in dealing with their own com- 
munity problems. As a result, there are 
now nearly fifty local federations or 
councils of Churches. Each of these is 
a body wholly independent of the Fed- 
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eral Council, being responsible only to 
the Churches of the local community, 
but receiving inspiration from the Fed- 
eral Council and through it, learning 
from the experience of other commu- 
nities in cooperative Christian work. 
The Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Council, to be held in Atlanta, Decem- 
ber 3-9, will review the development 
of the cooperative movement in the 
Churches during the last four years and 
outline its plan of work for the coming 
quadrennium. The program of the 
Council, as the discussions at the At- 
lanta meeting will show, is grounded in 
an emphasis upon personal religion and 
the spirit of evangelism. This spirit, as 
the Council conceives it, extends to all 
our social and international relations 
and seeks to Christianize every phase 
of the world’s life. What the Churches 
can do to get rid of war, to secure inter- 
national justice and peace, to develop 
brotherhood in industry, to promote 
fraternity among the races of the world, 
to win the final victory over the liquor 
traffic—these and other vital questions 
will concern the‘Churches as represent- 
ed in the Council’s assembly at Atlanta. 
To gain a clearer vision that Christ is 
the Lord of us all and to think together 
about practical plans for more fully 
making him Lord in every realm is the 
outstanding purpose of this meeting. 


A Proposal for Outlawing War 


The insistence of the Churches 
throughout the country that war should 
be outlawed and provision made for the 
peaceful settlement of every interna- 
tional dispute takes on fresh signifi- 
cance in the light of the Protocol adopt- 
ed in Geneva and other practical pro- 
posals now being discussed. 

For the first time in history an of- 
ficial proposal now proclaims war to be 
no longer a legitimate means of solving 
international questions and denounces 
as a criminal any state which refuses to 
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use the peaceful methods provided 
through international agencies. 

At the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches in 
Atlanta, the attitude and policy to be 
followed by the Churches with regard 
to the outlawry of war will be a subject 
for careful consideration. The resolu- 
tions adopted by ,a host of denominal 
bodies and the recent creation of many 
denominational commissions on peace — 
make it clear that the outlawry of war is 
now recognized as a paramount issue 
for every Church. _ ‘9 Ay Ga 


Why Go To Church? 
The Christian Church is the most” 
salutary influence and the most valuable ~ 
institution in America. Any man who 
loves his country ought to support the 
Church by his presence. This is a valid 
reason for Church attendance, though a 
very subordinate one. | 
The far deeper consideration is that — 
men ought to go to Church for the pub-— 
lic and social worship of God, and for 
the corporate experience which comes — 
to those who meet together to proclaim 
their faith in Christ. If men lack this — 
faith they ought to go to Church in 
order to find it. If they say they have 
no taste for the service of worship in — 
the Church, then if the fault is in that 
Service and worship, men ought to 
change it; or if it is in their. own hearts, 
they ought to change themselves. 4 
If it is said that the sermons are tire- — 
some, men will find that they are not 
more so than the other addresses to 
which they listen or their own conversa- — 
tion, or most of the reading in which 
they indulge. All preaching could be 
lifted to a higher plane if all men 
supported the Church and put their 
strength into it. Even as it is, however, 
the Church is good, the best and most 
helpful thing we have, and every Ameri- 
can home ought to pour its best life 
into the Church and draw its best life 
out of it. —Robert E. Speer — 
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Churches Face Together Their Common Tasks 


THREE OF THE NOTABLE SPEAKERS AT THE COMING ATLANTA MEETING: DR. SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, BISHOP 
WILLIAM F, McDOWELL AND DR. JAMES I. VANCE 


pe Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which is to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
December 3-9, promises to be an event of com- 
‘™manding interest in the life of the evangelical 
Churches of America. 
4 The program, which is printed upon another 
page of the Bulletin, includes a consideration of 
“many of the most challenging questions now 
before the Churches and provides for their dis- 
eussion by some of the outstanding leaders in 
the various denominations. 
_ The meeting will be convened by the Presi- 
‘dent of the Council, Dr. Robert E. Speer, at 
we :30 on Wednesday afternoon, December 3, 
“in the Central Presbyterian Church, situated 
on Washington Street, opposite the State 
Capitol. The address of welcome in behalf of 
‘the Atlanta Churches will be delivered by 
_ Professor Plato T. Durham of Emory Univers- 
‘ity, president of the Atlanta Christian Council, 
who will speak upon the theme, ‘‘The Need of 
the World for the Church of Christ.’? Greet- 
ings will be received from the Churches of 
“various lands, several of which will be repre- 
§ sented by delegates in person, including Pro- 
fessor Julius Richter of the University of Ber- 
aa Sir Willoughby Dickinson of London, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches, 
Rey. A. K. Reischauer of the National Christian 
Council of Japan, and Rev. Adolf Keller of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
_ The morning and afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to a consideration of the program and 
Bhiligias of the Churches in their cooperative 
Work, The effort has been made in arranging 
_the program to provide abundant opportunity 
ci general discussion from the floor on the part 
of all the members of the Council. 
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The evening sessions are arranged for the 
general public as well as for the Council, and 
center around the theme, “The | Common Tasks 
of the Churches,’’ as follows: ‘‘Winning Men 
to Christ,’’ by ‘Bishop William F, McDowell 
of Washington ; ‘‘Training the Youth for 
Christ,’’ by Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; ‘‘Christianizing Our 
Social Life,’’ by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
of Pittsburgh; ‘‘Christianizing the Nations,’’ 
by Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer of Cairo and Dr. 
Reischauer of Japan; ‘‘Christianizing Our Race 
Relations,’’ by Rev. M. Ashby Jones, pastor of 
the Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, and 
President John Hope of Morehouse College, 
Atlanta; ‘‘Christianizing Our International 
Life,’’ by Justice Florence E. Allen of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, and Governor William 
E. Sweet of Colorado. 

A great mass meeting will be held on Sunday 
afternoon in the City Auditorium, with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Robert E. Speer on “‘ Christ the One 
Hope of the World.’’ The Auditorium has a 
seating capacity of nearly seven thousand. 

One of the attractive features of these public 
meetings will be the wee which is in the hands 
of Professor Charles A. Sheldon, the leading 
organist in Atlanta, whose winter concerts at 
the Auditorium have been one of the notable 
events in the musical life of the city. On Satur- 
day evening, the Negro ‘‘spirituals’’ will be 
sung by a large Negro chorus. The Fisk Uni- 
versity Jubilee Singers will be present for two 
days. 

Another special series of meetings upon the 
general theme, ‘‘The Call to Personal Religion,’’ 

will be held from 12:00-12:30 each day. These 
meetings will be of a distinctly devotional and 
spiritual character, aiming to center attention 
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upon the great convictions and experiences 
which Christians of whatever name share. The 
leaders in this series of meetings will be Bishop 
Edwin D. Mouzon of Nashville, Tenn., upon the 
theme, ‘‘Faith in God;’’ Bishop A. R. Clip- 
pinger of the Church of the United Brethren, 
Dayton, Ohio, upon the theme, ‘‘Loyalty to 
Christ ;’’ President E. Y. Mullins of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., upon ‘‘Spiritual Sovereignty through 
Prayer ;’’ and President W. A. Harper of Elon 
College, North Carolina, upon ‘‘Personal Relig- 
ion and Public Righteousness.’’ 

In connection with the meeting in Atlanta, 
a series of evangelistic messages will be given 
each day at noon in the Forsyth Theatre in the 
_down-town section, under the joint auspices of 
the Federal Council of the Churches and the 
Evangelistic Club of Atlanta. 
The speaker at these meet- 
ings will be Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell, Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. These 
meetings are designed especi- 
ally to reach an audience 
which would otherwise not be 
brought into touch with the 
Council’s program. 

The report of the Commit- 
tee on Policy, consisting of. 
one member of each of 
the constituent denomina- 
tions, appointed in conference 
with the officials of that de- 
nomination, will be given on 
Saturday morning, December 
6, and will provide the occas- 
ion for a general discussion 
of the question, ‘‘What Do 
the Denominations Desire the 
Federal Council to Be and 
Do During the Coming Quadrennium ?’’ 

Among the major questions to which the 
Committee is giving its attention are the fol- 
lowing: “ 

The present denominational and interde- 
nominational situation and its bearing up- 
on the program and policies of the Federal 
Council. 

How to develop the fullest oversight and 
control of the Council’s work and policies 
by the constituent denominations. 

The evangelistic emphasis and the prob- 
lem of keeping the proper balance in the 
Council between it and the Council’s social 
program. 

The position of the Council with refer- 
ence to social and international questions. 

The functions and policies of the Coun- 
cil in research. and. education: 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ATLANTA, WHERE QUADRENNIAL 
SESSIONS WILL BE HELD 


Relationship with the 
Europe. 

The guarding of the representative char- 
acter of pronouncements and deliverances 
made in the name of the Churches. 
Probably the day of the most popular interest 

will be Monday, December 8, when the inter. 
national relations of the Churches will be unde 
consideration. The morning session will be 
largely given over to the Outlawry of War. 
William Jennings Bryan will speak on the duty 
of the Churches in the crusade for peace. 
Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia 
University and the Carnegie Peace Endowment, 
who was chairman of the group that prepared 
the American Draft Treaty on Disarmament, 
will discuss practical proposals for ridding the 
world of war. At the afternoon session the 
visitors from European coun. 
ere tries will interpret the situa- 
tion confronting the Churches 
today. ee 
The Committee on Ar 
rangements in Atlanta, un 
der the chairmanship of Rev. 
Richard Orme Flinn of the 
North Avenue Presbyteriatr 
Church, and the secretary: 
ship of Mr. James A. Mortor 
of the Atlanta Christian 
Council, is making the most 
careful preparations for the 
meeting. The following sub: 
committees have been ap- 
pointed and are giving atten- 
tion to various phases of the 
comfort and convenience of 
the Council: 
Auditorium—Dr. B. B 
Lacy, Jr., Chairman; J. E. 
Kirk, Vice-Chairman. | 
Depot—Leroy Rogers. 
E. Newill. 
Homes—Mrs. S. F. Boykin; for colored dele. 
gates, Rev. Russell Brown. 
Hotel Reservations and Recreation—John, A 
Manget. . 
Music—Charles A. Sheldon. 
Publicity—R. B. Eleazer. 
Pulpit and other Assignments—Rev. D. W 
Dodge. | 
The plans of the Atlanta committee include 
a visit on Saturday afternoon to the famous 
Stone Mountain Memorial near Atlanta, wheré 
the noted sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, is carving 
in heroic size on the mountainside the events 
centering around the great leaders of the Co 
federacy. Provision will also be made for thos 
who eare to do so to visit the many notable ed 
cational institutions in Atlanta, inecludi 
Emory University and Oglethorpe Universit) 
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A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF THE COUNCIL 


The following letter from Hon. William E. 
Sweet, Governor of Colorado, to Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, President of the Federal Council, under 
date of September 17th, is an indication of the 
increasing interest of far-visioned laymen. 

‘“‘T wish to commend the general policy of the 
Federal Council. I appreciate the fact that, 
supported by a large number of denominations 
with representatives who see things conscien- 
tiously from a different viewpoint, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to outline a policy which will be 
confirmed by all; however, the policies which 
have been followed by the Federal Council dur- 
ing the past two or three years have my hearty 
approval. 

“‘T do not read carefully everything which the 
Council sends out, but most of the literature is 
read for me and I am delighted with the for- 
ward-looking, vigorous, courageous way in which 
the problems of society are met by the Federal 
Council. People are coming to know that when 
the Council takes a position, it has given ex- 
haustive consideration to the question and its 
arguments will bear full investigation. 

‘“*T hope that the Federal Council will proceed 
to handle the two great questions of industry 
and war in the same way in which it has 
been handling these questions during the past 
few months.’’ 


JUSTICE FLORENCE E. ALLEN, OF OHIO 
The first woman to be elected to a court of final appeal. 


Bit 


_ The institutions for Negro education will no 
‘doubt command especial interest, and these in- ’ 
elude: Morehouse College (Baptist), Atlanta 

University (Congregational), Gammon Theo- 

‘logical Seminary (Methodist) and Spellman 
Seminary. Tuskegee Institute, which is only 
a few hours distant from Atlanta, will welcome 
a visit from any who can go there immediately 
before or after the Quadrennial Meeting. The 

_ Martha Berry School (for Mountain Whites) 
‘at Rome, Georgia, is also near enough to be 

_ easily accessible, and will well repay a visit. 

The Southern Railway will arrange for special 
ears for those leaving New York in time to 
arrive in Atlanta on Wednesday morning, 

_ December 3. 

Preceding the regular sessions of the Federal 

- Council of the Churches, there will be on Sun- 

_ day, November 30, in Atlanta a large mass meet- 
‘ing under the auspices of the Citizens’ Com- 

_ mittee of One Thousand on the general theme, 

_ “*Respect for Law.’’ The speakers will include, 

_ Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Mr. 

_ Robert Alston, a leader in the Georgia Bar, and 

Mr. Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the Citizens’ 

_ Committee of One Thousand. 

The officers for the Council for the next quad- 

_ rennium will be elected on December 4. The 

- new president will speak Thursday evening. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM E. SWEET, OF COLORADO 
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Radio in the Churches 


SPECIAL committee has been appointed by 

the Federal Council of the Churches to con- 
sider the use of radio by the Churches, with 
special reference to an interdenominational ap- 
proach to the question. At the first meeting of 
the committee, held on October 27, there was an 
extended discussion of three questions: 

1. Is it wise for Church organizations to un- 
dertake to erect and maintain broadeasting sta- 
tions of their own? 

The tentative conclusion was that the cost of 
maintenance, as well as the cost of erection, is 
‘so great that it is probably preferable, at least 
for the present, to work out a policy of cooper- 
ation with the existing stations. 

2. Should an interdenominational approach 
be made to the broadcasting stations in order to 
prevent the competition of the various denomin- 
ations with each other in securing the use of 
the radio? 

There was a unanimous opinion that some 
method of cooperation among the Protestant 
groups is imperatively called for, else in time the 
stations will find it impossible to deal with the 
many separate religious agencies seeking to use 
broadcasting facilities. The experience of the 
New York City Federation of Churches, which 
has been requested by WEAF to serve as its 
clearing house for all radio programs offered 


by the Protestant Churches of the City, is a 
notable illustration of, progress. 

3. Should the programs of the Churches in- 
clude not only services of worship but also ad- 
dresses on the Churches’ interest in some of the 
great social and international issues of the day, 
such as Christian missions, world peace, prohi- 
bition and respect for law? 

There was a general judgment that such an 
extension of broadcasting by the Church is de- 
sirable and that it should be guided by a wise 
committee representing not simply a single de- 
nomination, but so far as possible, Protestantism 
as a whole. 

A fourth question under consideration was 
the advisability of recommending that religious 
broadeasting should take place at other hours 
than the 11 o’clock service Sunday morning. 
There was a feeling that the broadcasting of the 
Sunday morning service by a single Church in 
a community might tend to weaken attendance at 
the other Churches and also to encourage people 
in the rural districts to remain at home, instead 
of driving several miles to their own Churches. 
It was also felt that if a Sunday morning service 
is to be broadeast, it would be desirable for it to 
be done under some interdenominational aus- 
pices in order that there might not be a feeling 
of competition among the Churches. 

The committee will welcome suggestions con- 
cerning any of these questions. 


Progress in Interracial Cooperation 


At the last session of the legislature of Mary- 
land a resolution was passed authorizing the ap- 
pointment by the Goverenor of an Interracial 
Commission to study conditions in the State and 
to.make recommendations to the Governor and 


Legislature in 1927. On September 30 at their 
request Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations, met the colored members of 
this Commission in Baltimore and spent an af- 
ternoon working out with them a program for 
proposal to the whole Commission when it meets. 
The program of recommendations covers a sur- 
vey of the educational institutions for colored 
citizens of the State, the provision for and treat- 
ment of Negro citizens in the institutions for 
defectives and in penal institutions. The program 
includes also improvement of farm life, the 
bringing of the State Health Department acti- 
vities to the service of Negro citizens, and a 
study of the courts as they affect colored -people. 
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This development of a State Interracial Com- 
mission, which has turned to a Church organiza- 
tion for advice, is a clear indication of the 
change in the public attitude generally toward 
the problems of interracial relationships. 

A twelve-page bulletin of most interesting and 
helpful material concerning race relations in 
America has been prepared by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on the Church and Race Re- 
lations. It is designed especially to be of use 
in connection with the observance of Race Re- 
lations Sunday on February 8. The bulletin 
presents data concerning the migration of Ne- 
eroes to the North and the resulting national 
character of the problem of race relations and 
makes suggestions concerning ways in which 
the Churches can help to minister to interracial 
understanding and goodwill. 

The pamphlet has additional interest because 
of its printing three of the ‘‘spirituals’’ which 
illustrate the contribution of the Negro to re- 
ligious musie. 
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Week of Prayer for the Churches 


JANUARY 4th TO JANUARY 10th, 1925 


To the Churches of Christ in America: 


I—CUE one Lord calls us at the beginning of another year to join our hearts and minds in united 
thanksgiving, confession, and petition. 
Never was the measure of our blessings so full and overflowing. Even in our affliction the 


Lord our God is merciful and gracious. Let us give thanks ‘For whoso offereth the sacrifice of 
Thanksgiving glorifieth me and prepareth a way that I may show him the salvation of God.” 


\ Never was there deeper need for penitence. As individuals, as nations, as a Church, we have 
failed in our duty. We have done what we ought not to have done and we have left undone the 
things we ought to have done. 


__. Never was there deeper need for petition. Confronted by our own personal necessities and 
‘by the needs of the world we have to transcend the failures of the past and yet the past is the 
only ground on which we can build. We must seek in the light of Christ to see light upon the 
oe of winning out of the imperfect past itself a future in accord with the mind and will 
of God. 


We cannot doubt that the Spirit of God is abroad in the world. This is the assurance of 
our Lord Himself. It is the Divine Spirit who is making men discontented with conflict and 
division and quickening their hope and purpose toward a better order on the earth. It is He who 
is leading men, according to Christ’s promise, into the Truth, and where He is, there men are 


aware of liberty. 


___, Let us open our lives in sincerity and love to the fullest realization of the presence of God. 
Laying aside all pride and prejudice, all self-satisfaction and judgment of others, all malice and 
‘cunning, all party strife and ill will, may we ever let Christ dwell in us richly. 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 


“In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 


your requests be made known unto God. 


‘And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall guard your hearts and your 


thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 


Yours in the faith and fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
bY —THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 


\ 


OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


_ The Federal Council’s Commission on Evan- 
gelism has issued in pamphlet form the Topics 
for the Universal Week of Prayer, from Janu- 
ary 4 to 10, 1925, together with suggestive 
material for guidance in public or private devo- 
tions. Single copies may be secured upon re- 
quest, additional copies at $1.50 per hundred. 
Many Churches now follow the practice of se- 
curing a sufficient number of copies to place in 
the hands of all members of the congregation. 

_ The material for the Week of Prayer has 
been prepared this year by Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
the President of the Federal Council of the 


’ 


\ 
: 
.S. 


Churches. The same material will be in use by 
the British and foreign representatives of the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance. It will be trans- 
lated- into foreign languages and circulated in 
the following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Ceylon, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Esthonia and Rus- 
sia, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Ice- 
land, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Madeira, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Norway, Panama, Persia, 
Portugal, Rumania, Transylvania, South Amer- 
ica, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria and 
Palestine, Tunisia, Turkey and Armenia, and 
Uganda. 
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The Responsibility of the Church for the Prisoner 


By Rev. Cary H. Barnett 
Associate Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Service 


(Mr. Barnett has been giving special attention to the effort of the Federal Council to bring the 
Churches into helpful cooperation in behalf of the inmates of prisons and jails) 


CCORDING to the Federal Census of 1922 
there were 163,889 persons confined in our 
penal and reformatory institutions. An emin- 
ent authority on crime estimates that a half 
million people are placed behind prison bars 
in the United States in the course of a single 
year. The cost of prevention, detection, prose- 
cution and punishment of crime is not less than 
one billion dollars annually. It is also possible 
to approximate the economic loss which this en- 
forced separation from productive enterprise 
represents. The Board of Public Welfare of the 
State of Indiana, for example, has figured out 
that in that state, in the sixteen years during 
which the Indeterminate Sentence and Parole 
Law has been in operation, the total earnings of 
the 3,451 men and women whose sentences were 
suspended amounts to $6,143,197.85, or a little 
more than $1,780 for each individual. From 
these figures it is possible to arrive at a close 
estimate of the losses suffered by imprisonment. 
We are able to approximate these financial 
losses but no one can compute the burden on the 
families affected, who are often deprived of the 
bread-winner and are borne down by the shame 
and disgrace of it all. Possibly a million and a 
half of our people are thus affected. It does not 
require much imagination to visualize the dire 
effects on the moral life of the nation, resulting 
from this vast stream of delinquency. 


If the people of this country realized the 
situation andthe fearful danger which exists, 
they would unite their energies for its control 
and abatement. They would take all penal in- 
stitutions out of politics and put them under the 
control of scientifically trained men and women. 
They would make every place of penal servitude 
a reform institution.. Every possible person 
would be kept out of jail and those who are com- 
mitted would as a rule come out stronger mor- 
ally, intellectually and physically. Churches, 
schools, Christian and Hebrew Associations, Boy 
Scouts and like agencies would organize to strike 
at delinquency at its source through club organ- 
izations of adolescent boys and girls. 

The one great word for the prisoner is Re- 
demption, and that is a word of religion. Pris- 
oners can be stopped in their career of evil. The 
Churches must unite their teaching’ to substitute 
the idea of redemption for retribution in deal- 
ing with delinquents. Loss of liberty is not only 
necessary for the protection of society but is a 
part of the redemptive process. The time will 
come, when the first reaction of a Church, or of 
a community, or of a state, toward those who 
go wrong will be, how can they be saved. Hs- 
pecially should the Churches receive back into 
their redeeming fellowships prisoners who have 
been paroled and come back with the intention 
of making a new start in life. 


St. Louis Churches Move Ahead in Social Work 


NE of the significant events of the year in 
forward movements in the Churches was 
the installation on October 22 of Dr. George B. 
Mangold, formerly Director of the School of 
Social Work of the University of Missouri, as 
Social Service Director of the St. Louis Federa- 
tion of Churches. The installation was formal, 
as befitted the occasion, and took place at a 
luneheon at which 450 religious, educational, 
civic, social and industrial leaders of the city 
sat about the tables. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. W. H. 
Danforth, President of the Ralston Company. 
The address in behalf of the Church Federation 
was made by Rev. William Crowe, its Presi- 
dent, and pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. The Board of Religious Organizations, 
of which Dr. Mangold is joint director, was rep- 
resented by Mrs. J. S. Calfee, its President. Dr. 
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Arthur H. Armstrong, Executive Secretary of 
the St. Louis Federation, is the man of vision in 
the whole enterprise. 

In his inaugural address, Dr. Mangold out- 
lined a program of research, education and eo- 
operative effort with social agencies. He in- 
sisted that the Churches must know conditions 
in the community which are harmful to human 
life, and which are leading to dependency and 
delinquency. He spoke positively for a larger 
place for the Protestant Churches in community 
work as they learn how to use modern social 
technique. 

The inaugural address was given by Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy of the Federal Council of 
Churches, who spoke on ‘‘The Church as a Com- 
munity Force.’’ Dr. Tippy said that the St. 
Louis Churches, in appointing a man of Dr. 
Mangold’s training and experience in social 


_work as director of their social service activi- 
ties, had set an inspiring precedent. Modern 
- social work is scientific and redemptive. Its 
first ambition is to save and restore broken lives, 
broken homes and neglected and delinquent 
children. Its next great effort is to surround 
growing families with a social environment 
_ which makes for health, happiness, sound train- 
ing and a useful future. This, he held, is also 
the work of religion. But if religion is to par- 
ticipate effectively in this work, and if it is to 
make its own distinctive spiritual contribution, 
it must itself have the same high standards and 
- must know the technique of the social worker. 
The Roman Catholic Church is making no 
mistake in this regard. It has established a 
School of Social Work in Washington for the 
_ training of its workers, and it is putting these 
_ persons, priests and laymen, at the head of its 


HE expanding activities and influence of the 
1. Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
_ national Justice and Goodwill are indicated by 
_ the new bi-weekly bulletin entitled International 
Goodwill, which appeared for the first time on 
September 25. The spirit and purpose of the 
bulletin are indicated by the following an- 
_ nouncement in this first issue: 

““The Churches of America are waking. Their 
many ringing resolutions for the abolition of 
war disclose a rising tide of conviction that 

_ war and Christianity are contradictory and can- 
not permanently exist together in the same 

_world. Among Christians there is developing a 
strong determination to create a Christian 
world-order. 

““Tnternational Goodwill has been established 
_ to act as a voice for this new movement among 
_ the Churches. What is happening needs to be 
made known. The attempt will be made to in- 
terpret in the briefest terms important develop- 
- ments in the relations of nations, particularly 
_ those developments that make for mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill and for constructive 
_ measures in the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

“International Goodwill believes that true 
security and peace among the nations will never 
- eome by military ‘preparedness,’ which inevit- 
_ ably produces its own evil reactions, tendencies 
_ and dangers. Acts of goodwill between nations, 
 ¢reating mutual confidence, and the develop- 
- ment of adequate organization on a community 
basis constitute the true and positive factors for 

real security and permanent peace. Provision 

is needed for general international cooperation 
looking toward the outlawry of war, the codifica- 
tion and adoption of international law, the set- 


' tlement of all international disputes by law 
| 
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charities and social relations in every city. The 
Archdiocese of New York, for example, has re- 
cently appointed a Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions whose chief concern is the Church and 
labor. ' 

““Tf our Protestant Churches were to act as 
foresightedly,’’ said Dr. Tippy, ‘‘every denom- 
ination would have somewhere on the staff of its 
boards, an experienced social worker of the 
ability of Dr. Mangold, whose duty would be to 
orient the denomination with social movements 
of the nation and in communities; every local 
Church Federation would be careful to select 
as its Executive Secretary a man who knows in- 
timately the work of community social agen- 
cies, or would appoint as Director of Social 
Work a man like Dr. Mangold; and many strong 
local Churches would add trained social workers 
to their staffs.’’ 


The Crusade Against War Gathers Momentum 


and conciliation, and the promotion of con- 
structive measures for the common good. 

«Since this new movement of faith and con- 
viction will finally succeed only when tens of 
thousands of pastors and Churches unite in 
common programs for world justice, goodwill 
and peace, International Goodwill will advocate 
the widest possible cooperation of Churches and 
denominations.’’ 

The subscription price of the bulletin is fifty 
cents a year. Contributors to the Federal Coun- 
cil to the amount of five dollars or over will 
have fifty cents of the contribution credited to 
a subscription for the bulletin. 

DENOMINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Proof that the denominations are in earnest 
in passing their peace resolutions during recent 
months is found in their establishment of com- 
missions to deal practically with their inter- 
national program, and especially to work to- 
gether on their huge task. They begin to see 
that it is a common task. 

Eight such commissions held their first joint 
conference on September 26, 1924; namely, 
those of the Baptist, Congregational, Friends, 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Protestant 
Episcopal, Reformed and United Presbyterian 
Churches. This is a hopeful beginning. Import- 
ant actions were taken, effecting a permanent 
organization in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion on International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of the Churches. 

The conference provided for a committee to 
prepare plans for a national conference of all 
the religious bodies in the United States to con- 
sider positive programs for a war-free world, 
with a forward look to the possibility of a World 
Conference on World Justice and World Peace 
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of representatives of all the Churches and all 
the religions of all the nations. 


ARMISTICE Day PLANS 


The several denominational commissions have 
been giving the most hearty cooperation to the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill in the wide-spread circula- 
tion of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Churches 
Mobilizing for World Justice and World 
Peace.’’ This was prepared especially for use 
in connection with the observance of Armistice 
Day, but has permanent value because of its 
thorough analysis of plans for the outlawry of 
war. It has been sent to the great majority of 
the Protestant pastors of the country. 


The suggestion of the Federal Council. for 
the observance of Armistice Day as an occasion 
for focussing the attention of the Churches on 
the outlawry of war and the establishment of 
agencies for world justice and peace seems to 
have been widely followed throughout the coun- 
try. The local Councils of Churches rendered 
especially effective service in a large number 
of cities in securing the active interest of 
pastors and in arranging for special meetings 
in the interest of the crusade for peace. 

The governors of many states in response to 
a request of the Federal Council’s Commission 
recommended to the people of their states the 
observance of Armistice Day or the Sunday 
preceding. Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, in his proclamation declared: 

‘*Tt is fitting that we keep fresh in our minds 
the ideals symbolized by the observance of the 
first Armistice Day.’’ He further recommended 
that ‘‘our people in their homes and in their 
Churches shall cultivate the true spirit of that 
day.’’ 

The proclamation of Governor N. E. Kendall 
of Iowa declared: 

“‘The most important issue confronting the 
civilized world at the present moment is the 
outlawry of destructive war and the establish- 
ment of permanent peace. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ is preparing for an 
observance on Armistice Sunday this year as 
the special occasion for a nation-wide demon- 
stration, emphasizing the imperative urgency 
for international cooperation to effectuate that 
sublime objective. The paramount duty of Amer- 
ica is obviously to assert and maintain an aggres- 
sive leadership in the direction of universal 
fraternity. That leadership can be assured only 
if the Government be aroused by an enlightened 
public opinion demanding it. 

‘‘T therefore invite the people of the State to 
assemble in their respective tabernacles of wor- 
ship on Sunday, November 9, there to petition 
Almighty God that the awful scourge of brutal 
war may forever pass away, and that the benign 
reign of perennial. peace may be introduced 
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among men. I especially enjoin upon the Pul- 
pit, the Press and the Platform that they volun- 
teer their mighty influence in this splendid sery- 
ice to mankind.’’ 


A PAGEANT OF PEACE 
Local Churches which are interested in edu- 
cational material for peace will be interested 
in ‘‘A Pageant of Peace’’ written for the Amer- 
ican School Citizenship League by Beulah Marie 
Dix, a copy of which can be secured by writing 
to the League at 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 

ton, and sending ten cents in stamps. 


“EVERYLAND”’ FOR EVERY FAMILY 


In the November issue of Hveryland are 
printed the three essays on ‘‘ Obedience to Law,”’ 
awarded the prizes in the contest conducted by 
that publication for children. They merit 
thoughtful reading by adults as well as by 
youths. 

The Bulletin desires to call the attention of its 
readers to Everyland. As ‘‘ 
zine of world friendship for boys and girls’’ it 
is fillmg an important place in the Christian 
literature of the day. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions, it has the skillful 
editorial services of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
of Beverly, Mass. Her breadth of vision and her 
interdenominational outlook make the magazine 
equally indispensable in every denomination. 

The fascinating stories, the pictures, the pa- 
geant material and other features combine to 
present a most attractive magazine of great 
value in educating children in a Christian view 
of the world. We hope that readers of the 
Federal Council Bulletin who do not know 
Everyland will become acquainted with it, and 
we believe they will thereafter be grateful to the 
Bulletin for the suggestion. 


NEW LITERATURE ON PROTESTANTISM 


For use particularly in connection with the 
observance of Reformation Sunday, the Federal 
Council of the Churches has published three 
bulletins concerning European Protestantism 
that will be found of value by all pastors and 
others interested in the Christian movement 
throughout the world. They are as follows: 

“The Church of Christ in Europe,’’ by Rev. 
George Stewart, Associate Minister of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
and Rev. Adolf Keller, Secretary of the Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe, Zurich, Switzerland. 

‘‘Notes on the Situation of the Protestant 
Churches of Continental /Europe,” by Rev. 
Chauncey W. Goodrich, Pastor of the American 
Church in Paris during the war. 

‘‘The Reformation in the Life of Today,’’ by 
President John A. W. Haas and President David 
Starr Jordan. 


a monthly maga-: 


—— - 
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What European Protestantism Faces Today 


By Rev. Grorce Stewart, Pu. D., F. BR. G. S. 


Associate Mimster of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; an extensive travel- 


ler through every country of Europe. 


In collaboration with Dr. Adolf Keller, of Zurich 


Switzerland, Dr. Stewart is now preparing ‘‘A Handbook of European Protestantism’’ 


N at least fourteen coun- 
tries of Europe the Pro- 

testant Churches are today 
fighting for their very life. 
European Protestantism is 
suffering from eight calami- 
ties, any one of which would 
have staggered a _ healthy 
Church. 

1. Disestablishment 

Most of our Amreican 
colonies had _ established 
Churches. Connecticut did 
not abolish the union of 
Chureh and State till 1818, 
against the wishes and votes 
of a large minority of the 
best people in the state. It 
was extremely difficult for 
many to see how the Church 
could possibly support it- 
self. All the anxieties and 
struggles and financial and 
administrative embarrass- 
ments which followed dises- 
tablishments in the Ameri- 
ean Colonies and the dislo- 
cations which followed the disruption in Scot- 
land are now transpiring in Europe on an un- 
precedented scale. In addition, they have oc- 
eurred when the people are poorer than they 
have been since the seventeenth century and at a 
time of great discouragement. Having been de- 
prived of funds on which it had formerly relied, 
the Church has had to train its people to sup- 
port it voluntarily in a day of depreciated cur- 
rency and starvation. 

2. Actwal Demolition of Churches 

We are apt to think of the chapels and 
Protestant temples“of Northern France as the 
only Churches which have suffered during the 
War, but such is not the case. I have seen 
broken altars and ruined towers of the Church 
of Christ all across the eastern front from 
Latvia down through Poland and White Russia, 
south through Galicia and across Roumania. In 
the south of Russia where Reds and Whites 
waged bloody fratricidal warfare dozens of par- 
ish Churches are razed. In Serbia and Bulgaria 
not a few Churches have succumbed to the shell 
fire and conflagration. In Latvia one-fourth of 
the Church buildings have been demolished. 


By) | 


DR. ADOLF KELLER, OF ZURICH, SWITZER- 
LAND, WHO WILL BE AT QUADRENNIAL 
MEETING 


3. The Minority Problem 

When the peacemakers 
formed the new map of 
Europe they had the ex- 
tremely difficult task of 
tracing out new national 
boundaries along the speech 
frontiers of Europe. Races 
do not stop abruptly at a 
river or a mountain chain, 
or an imaginary line. It is 
an impossible task to tell 
just where German leaves 
off and Czech begins, or 
where Slovak ends and 
where the country may be 
called Magyar. In other 
words, there is a zone along 
all the new borders and 
along nearly all of the old 
where adjacent tongues and 
races weave together. In 
these areas live several mil- 
lion people who find them- 
selves: under governments 
which are not to their lik- 
ing. In addition, there are 
islands of people of a different speech and cul- 
ture and religious faith entirely separated from 
the parent body. There are large groups of 
Magyars. in Transylvania now under Rou- 
mania. There are nearly three million Ger- 
mans in Czecho-Slovakia, a large number in 
Poland, in Alsace-Lorraine, and many colonies 
in Russia. The Churches in common with the 
general cultural and spiritual life in this 
diaspora face a difficult future unless aided by 
Protestantism in vigorous and prosperous lands. 
Not only do they face hostile social pressure, but 
not infrequently inimical governmental action. 

4. The Economic Situation 

Inflation has wiped out the accumulated 
monetary savings of two hundred years in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. It has caused every 
medical foundation, every hospital fund, every 
University endowment from Hamburg to Vladi- 
vostok to vanish. The endowment of the 
Churches of Germany would not buy a box of 
matches, the funds of the University of Vienna 
would not buy a cigarette. Pastors cannot buy 
the magazines and journals they need. In Ger- 
many alone last year over three hundred Church 
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periodicals ceased publishing. Pastors are re- 
maining at their posts literally in a starving 
condition. Many pastors receive less than five 
dollars per month in American money and some, 
as in the distressed Magyar population of Tran- 
sylvania, as low as two dollars. 


5. Roman Catholic Aggressiveness 


The Roman Catholic Church, whatever may 
be said of its being divided along national lines 
during the War, closed up the gaps when the 
guns ceased firing. The Pope with all the re- 
sources at his command brought the essential 
solidarity of Catholic Christendom to the atten- 
tion of his people in all lands. Prodigious 
emergency funds were raised to meet the needs 
of the Catholic Church in Europe. Disunited 
Protestantism has been comparatively helpless to 
aid stricken sister Churches while Rome has 
poured a steady stream of support from Amer- 
ica through the Vatican to strategic centers in 
Kurope. The most pathetic element in the 
whole situation has been the fact that while 
Protestant institutions have closed by the hun- 
dred, the Catholic Church because of her cen- 
tralized control has opened up scores of new 
Churches, hospitals and schools. I have reliable 
authority for saying that while last year, 1923, 
eighty-eight Protestant institutions closed in 
Germany alone for want of support, the Cath- 
olic Church in the five years ending with 1923 
opened up seven hundred such institutions— 
that is at the rate of 140 per year! What the 
Protestant Church lacks in the centralized con- 
trol of a single overseer at Rome to guide its 
destimes, we must supply through our own fore- 
sight and the verdict of a free heart. We must 
help our own in their day of tribulation! 


6. The Missionary Situation 


When Germany was forced to hand over her 
colonies to the victors all her missionaries were 
recalled under compulsion. Over three thou- 
sand ministers, translators, editors, doctors, 
nurses and teachers were withdrawn from sta- 
tions and schools and hospitals representing a 
far flung work in over one hundred different 
dialects and tongues. This alone was a terriffic 
cultural and spiritual loss to many colonies. 
Equally grave is the destruction of the mission- 
ary home base in at least ten Huropean coun- 
tries whose national wealth has been so depleted 
by war or whose currency has been so diluted 
that the local Churches can no longer send men 
forth to preach the word. 


7. Plight of Theological Seminaries 

Every theological seminary in Central Eu- 
rope is in a bankrupt condition. The endow- 
ments are destroyed by inflation. Libraries can 
no longer be maintained adequately while schol- 
arships and theological journals are out of the 
question. Many of the brightest lights in the 
field of philosophy, theology, philology and 
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Church history have been living below the pov- — 
erty line for years and three or four have actu- — 


ally died from undernourishment. 


8. Lack of Clergy 


Hundreds of brave clergymen were killed at 
the front in the armies of both contestants. 


Hundreds more have died of old age and dis- 


ease. The past ten years, the years when the 
flood gates of hatred have been loosed and when 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have 
stalked the length and breadth of some of the 


fairest sections of Europe, have not been con-— 


ducive to recruiting men for the ministry. 
Thousands of ministerial students were called 
to the colors never to return, others emerged 
from the armies facing delayed education in the 
midst of peoples on starvation rations and could 
not and cannot now secure funds to continue 
their ministerial studies. Books and food are 


necessary for the future leadership of the — 


Church. Professors must be kept at their desks 


-and students must be rallied to a Church of the f 
living God against which the gates of hell shall , 


never gain the victory. 


There is only one answer for those who love . 


freedom and who believe in the Cross; that is, 


by willing dedication and generous gift to save — 
now the work of the Reformation in Europe un- — 


less we wish to see our grandchildren slowly re- — 


build what we can now safeguard. The year 
ahead is fraught with mighty portent for the 


Church of Christ in the Western World. 


On the occasion of the brief visit to the — 
United States in the latter part of October of © 
General Plutarco Elias Calles, the President-— 
Elect of Mexico, several members of the Com- © 


mittee on Mexico of the Federal Council’s Com- 


mission on International Justice and Goodwill — 
met informally with the new President to con-— 
sider the question of developing friendlier rela- — 


tions between the people of Mexico and the 


United States. On account of the fact that his 
visit to New York was limited to a single day, 
General Calles was unable to hold a formal con-— 
ference with the whole committee, but he sent 


the following telegram to Dr. Henry Goddard © 
Leach, the Chairman of the Federal Couneil’ s 
Committee: ‘ 
‘‘Our Consul General, Mr. Mase eatiee has 
transmitted to me your courteous invitation to — 
meet the Committee on Mexican Relations of © 
the Federal Council of Churches. I would in-— 
deed be glad to accept the honor thus conferred — 
upon me and to have the opportunity of getting 
through you better acquainted with the labors of ; 
your worthy endeavors should the time at my 
disposal permit me to do so, but due to previous — 
arrangements I have to reeret my inability to. 
accept your invitation. Pray accept for your-— 
self and express to your committee my senti- 
ments of deep appreciation for this courtesy.’’ 
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Notable Meeting of World Alliance 


HILE the Bulletin is in press the annual 
meeting of the American Section of the 
World Alliance 
for International 
Friendship 
through the 
Churches is being 
held in Buffalo, 
N. Y. The theme 
of the meeting is 
‘‘Contributions to 
World Peace.’’ 
The program, ex- 
tending from No- 
vember 11 to 13, 
includes some of 
the outstanding 
leaders in the 
peace movement 
both in this coun- 

SIR WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON try and in other 

Honorary Secretary of World Alliance. lands. 

Among the speakers from abroad are Sir 
Henry Lunn, Sir Willoughby Dickinson and Mr. 
Walter Thomas Layton of England; Professor 
‘Francis Zilka of Czecho-Slovakia ; and Professor 
Julius H. Richter of Germany. Conspicuous 
among the American speakers are Rev. William 

_ P. Merrill, President of the American Section 
of the Alliance ; Rey. Peter Ainslie, Rev. Samuel 
G. Inman, Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, Professor James T. Shotwell, 


Fred B. Smith, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court John H. Clarke, and Rabbi Stephen Wise. 

The first morning session is devoted to a round 
table on ‘‘Avenues to Peace,’’ the following 
channels being presented by interested spokes- 
men: 

1. Reduction of Armament—Professor Wil- 
lam I. Hull. 


2. Non-Violent Resistance—Mr. Kirby Page. 

3. The Youth Movement—Mr. Herbert Sein. 

4, Missions—Professor Julius Richter. 

5. Army and Navy—Captain H. T. Pollock, 
De SaNe 

The second morning session provides for a 
round table on ‘‘Instruments of Feneess as 
follows: 

1. League of Nations—Dr. Hamilton Holt. 


2. Permanent Court of International Justice 
—Miss Sarah Wambaugh. 

3. Immigration—Mrs. Harry M. Bremer. 

4, Relief Organizations—Reyv. James I. Vance. 

5. International Education—Professor Step- 
hen P. Duggan. 

The closing session considers ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of the Churches to Peace,’’ with addresses 
by Dr. Robert E. Speer, Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Professor Zilka and 
Dr. Louis Wolsey. 

The Buffalo Council of Churches serves as the 
host of the meeting. 


a Studying the Japanese Question 


N important conference 
with Honorable Cyrus 

E. Woods, former ambas- 
sador to Japan, was held 
on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7. A representative 
group of leaders in the 
various denominations and 
also of influential business 
4 men who are deeply inter- 
| REY. A. K. REISCHAUER ested in friendly relations 
between America and Japan attended, and the 
_ evening was spent in a thorough-going consider- 
- ation of the present situation and of the steps 
that should be taken, looking toward the future. 
The question as to what the American 
Churches should do to develop better relations 
between the United States and Japan will be 
one of the important subjects before the Quad- 
- Yrennial Meeting of the Federal Council in At- 
_ lanta, The National Christian Council of Japan 


will be officially represented at the Atlanta 
meeting by Rev. A. K. Reischauer, D. D., one 
of the leading missionaries in Japan under the 
Presbyterian Board. He will bring the greet- 
ings from the Christian forces of Japan and 
interpret their point of view concerning the 
bearing of the Japanese exclusion act upon the 
Christian movement in Japan. This is one of 
the most important problems now confronting 
all the Churches having missions in Japan. 

In his address to the group of Churchmen on 
November 7, Ambassador Woods emphasized 
strongly the setback which has been given to 
the Christian movement in Japan by America’ s 
discrimination against the Japanese on racial 
grounds. He declared that America’s generous 
response to Japan’s need at the time of the 
earthquake would have greatly furthered the 
missionary undertaking except for the recent 
strain. Mr. Woods paid a notable tribute to the 
missionaries. 
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New Miulestones in Local Cooperation 


ECENT months have witnessed the recruit- 

ing of the ranks of leadership in Church 
cooperation by the addition of several new 
executives of local councils of Churches. 

The California State Federation of Churches 
has secured Rev. F. M. Larkin, D. D., as Execu- 
tive Secretary. Dr. Larkin is known throughout 
the country for the able way in which he edited 
the Pacific Christian Advocate. Before becoming 
_ an editor, Dr. Larkin was superintendent of 

the Los Angeles District of Methodist Churches, 
where he made a splendid record. 

The Baltimore Federation of Churches has 
- employed Rev. Frank M. Liggett, pastor of the 
Montford Avenue M. EH. Church, as Survey 
Secretary. 

Rev. Ernest N. Evans has been called to the 
seeretaryship of the Indianapolis Federation of 
Churches. Mr. Evans has been Evangelistic 
Secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America. 

Rev. George W. Good became one of the Field 
Secretaries of the Ohio Council of Churches on 
November 1. Mr. Good has been Area Secretary 
for the Forward Movement of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

The Milwaukee Federation has called Rev. 
Logan Hall of Chicago to succeed Secretary F. 
G. Behner, who becomes pastor of the First 
Presbyterian eee in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

St. Louis is rejoicing over the securing of 
Dr. George B. Mangold as Secretary of Social 
Service for the St. Louis Federation of Churches 
and Educational Director for the Board of 
Religious Organization. The St. Louis Church 
Survey, recently completed by Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass for the Institute of Social and Relig- 
ious Research, will give a splendid basis for 
the work of Dr. Mangold. 


COOPERATION IN REuLIGIous EDUCATION 


Some months ago, a joint committee, repre- 
senting the Chicago Sunday School Association 
and the Chicago Federation of Churches, was 
appointed. After much careful study they 
reached an agreement which proposed the or- 
ganization of the Chicago Council of Religious 
Education. It was agreed that the Council should 
sustain a three-fold relationship. First of all, 
it should be representative of the several com- 
munions cooperating in the Chicago Church 
Federation and such other communions as are 
cooperating. in the International Council of 
Religious Education and in the Chicago Sunday 
School Association. In the second place, it should 
be representative of the State and National 
Councils of Religious Education in the area 
which it covers, and, third, it should be the De- 
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partment of Religious Education of the Chicago 
Church Federation, and the Federation should 
carry on its work in the field of religious educa- 
tion wholly through the Council. 


a 
PROGRESS IN STATE-WIDE COOPERATION 


The Ohio Council of Churches is going on 
from strength to strength. It was a daring thing 
to borrow $10,000 with which to save the prints 
of the surveys made by the Interchurch World 
Movement. The wisdom of the act is now evident. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Council, which has 
just been held, it was announced that Mr. Har- 
vey S. Firestone would in this year wipe our 
the balance of that debt. 

The present budget of $35,000 gives some 
measure of the extent of the work under the 
leadership of the Secretary, Rev. B. F. Lamb. 
He has three associate secretaries who are: or- 
ganizing the county Councils of Churches. This 
is making it possible to carry out state-wide 
programs of evangelism, social service and 
world peace such as have never been possible 
before. 

During the month of October, Secretary Roy 
B. Guild, of the Federal Council, cooperated 
with Rev. William L. Mudge, Acting Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Federation, in presenting 
the call for state-wide cooperation at the annual 
meetings of various denominations. The 
Churches have been contributing one mill per 
member. The request was made that this con- 
tribution be increased to one per cent per mem- 
ber. In all cases the plan was approved. It is 
expected that, before another year passes, a full- 
time secretary may be employed and state head- 
quarters for Protestantism may be established. 


WomeEN’s WorK 


5 
A conference on the work of women in Coun- 
cils of Churches is to be held in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 11 and 12, 
under the auspices of the Association of Execu- 
tive Secretaries. The committee appointed by 
the Association consists of Secretaries Zahniser, 
Atkins, Lamb, Price and Guild. 


The service which the local councils of 
Churches are rendering to the maintenance of 
prohibition is well illustrated by the meeting 
held under the auspices of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Council of Churches in October, addressed by 
Mr. Roy A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition Com- 
missioner. Ata mass meeting in Memorial Hall, 
Dayton, Mr. Haynes addressed an audience of 
about 1200 people, the Chairman of the meeting 
being Mr. Paul J. Wortman, Assistant Prosecut- 
ing Attorney for Montgomery County. A con- 
ference was also arranged with forty of the local 
officials. 
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How Cooperation Strengthens the Churches 


By Harvey 8. FIRESTONE 
President of the Ohio Council of Churches 


(Part of an address delwered at the annual meeting of the Ohio Council of Churches by the dis- 
tinguished rubber manufacturer of Akron) 


is but natural that I, as a layman and a 
business man, should feel that many of the 
principles that make for 
honest business success 
should be applied in ear- 
rying out the Christian 
program. We are en- 
gaged in the greatest 
work of mankind, the 
promotion of Christian 
ideals and social better- 
ment. And we have reach- 
ed a stage where we must 
apply the same principles 
of efficiency to our religi- 
ous activities that are ap- 
HARVEY S. FIRESTONE plied in modern business. 
That means sacrifice not 
only from the individual, but also from the 
denomination in order to bring about economy 
and cooperation for the benefit of all. 

The fact that this organization is seeking to 
apply better business principles to its activities 

- will bring us the full support of the Christian 
business men. These men have at times been 
disposed to criticize what seemed to them to be 
inefficient methods of Church organization. 
While many of these criticisms may not have 

_ been justified, we must admit that some of them 
were. However, I feel that the Ohio Council of 
Churches can now show to these business men 
an efficient organization that has united most of 
the Protestant bodies in cooperative work. 

In speaking of cooperative effort among de- 
nominations there comes to my mind the thought 

of friendship. 

I place a great value upon friendships, and 
upon any agency that tends to promote them. 
And to my mind the Council of Churches can 
do no greater service to humanity than to bring 
people of different denominations together in 
the atmosphere of Christ’s teachings so that 
they may better understand each other and draw 
upon each other for the strength that they need 
to become better men and better Christians. 

Never before has the need for understanding 

_ throughout the world been so great as it is to- 
day. Misunderstanding has been the cause of 
much suffering not only among individuals but 
among nations. 

For this reason I say that if we as a group of 

- men—small in numbers perhaps in comparison 

_ with the great work to be accomplished—can 

demonstrate what can be accomplished by unity 
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of action as Churches and by individual saeri- 
fice, we have the opportunity to set in motion 
an influence that is capable of bringing about 
wonderful results. | 

As leaders in religious thought and action, we 
urge sacrifice and harmony upon others, there- 
fore it behooves us to practice it thoroughly 
ourselves. We have all agreed that the program 
of Protestant unity and principles upon which 
we are seeking to solve interdenominational 
problems is for the best interests of Christian- 
ity. Therefore we should try to outdo each 
other in their solution. There is only one way, 
and that is by denominational sacrifice. Hach 
should give his best thought and influence to 
solve the over-churching problem that exists in 
this state, and with which you are all familiar. 

This, in a sense, might be termed the applica- 
tion of business methods to the Church problem. 
But it means more than just plain financial 
economy. It will bring about greater harmony, 
happiness and religious thought in every com- 
munity to which it is applied. 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH FINANCES 


The Special Committee on Financial and Fi- 
duciary Matters, appointed by the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Council some months ago, 
will hold on February 16-18 a conference which 
will deal with the following questions of great 
importance to all Church agencies: 

1. The safeguarding of funds through book- 
keeping, accounting, audits, the making of bud- 
gets and other clerical and technical details. 

2. The relative values and significance of 
donations and bequests. 

3. The issuing of annuities, at what rates? 
under what contracts? under what conditions 
should memorials be set up? 

4, The acceptance and management of 
Trusts—by boards themselves—under Commu- 
nity Trusts—under the Uniform Trust for Pub- 
lic Uses—social and ethical implications in the 
trust policies. 

5. Hthics involved in selecting investments— 
in what class of securities may Christian organ- 
izations place their funds? 

6. Legislation affecting the receipt and ad- 
ministration of funds for benevolent objects— 
in probating estates, in accounting for funds, 
taxation. 

7. The making of better wills, legally drawn 
and wisely conceived. Has the clergyman a 
responsibility ? 
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The Reformers and the Social Gospel 
By Rev. P. Carnecire Srupson, D. D. 
Professor of Church History in Westminster College, Cambridge 
(Part of an article originally written for the British ‘‘Review of the Churches,’’ in reply to a 


criticism that Protestantism has had 


HE idea that evangelical Protestantism was 
merely or even essentially a private indi- 
vidualism, concerned only with its own soul’s 
safety, is not historically true. Take Luther. 
Whatever he was, he was no private individual- 
ist in religion or anything else. Certainly, 
Luther asserted what he counted the rights of 
the individual soul in religion. For he held that 
every soul had, under the Gospel, a free access 
to the grace of God in Christ, and this must be 
re-asserted in face of a system which, he said, 
had obstructed and even denied it. Here, 
Luther asserted the place and the evangelical 
rights of the individual soul uncompromisingly. 
But that is not to say that the religion thus 
reached is a private matter. This is the way to 
God, and surely God'is a‘ great—the greatest, 
the most comprehensive, the most enlarging— 
word that can be brought in ‘contact with life. 
It does not shut out but rather enforces and 
consecrates all life, including social life. Its 
fruit is anything but a: selfish; private individ- 
ualism. 

Is the moment when, your, mind and heart 
and life and conscience are really dealing with 
God—I mean, ‘of course, a true idea of 
God who is manifest in Christ—is that the 
moment when a man says of anything, “‘T can do 
what I like’’ (in social matters)? Of course, 
if his relationship with God is unreal or false, he 
can say it; but if that relationship between his 
soul and God is true and deep, it means just 
the opposite. And certainly it will mean a rela- 
tionship to others. And this is just what Luther 
said it must mean. Here jis a sentenijce from the 
very book in which he most emphatically asserts 
the freedom of the individual soul: ‘‘We con- 
clude, therefore, that/ a Christian man does not 
live in himself but in Christ and his neighbour, 
or else is'‘no Christian.’’ That is the evangelical 
doctrine of religion preached at the Reforma- 
tion by its greatest prophet. 

But it must be said that’ practically, if not 
in the terms of its evangel, the Reformation 
meant individualism — people concerned with 
their own souls and not regarding the kingdom 
of God in the commonwealth. Well, look now at 
the practical genius of the Reformation—lI 
mean, of course, Calvin. Nothing could be more 
historically inaccurate—I will call it even his- 
torically absurd—than to represent Genevan 
Protestantism as an individualism which had lost 
the sense of the corporate kingdom of God. It is 
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little influence on social progress) 


the simple historical fact that Calvin’s leading 
religious idea as expressed in his regime at 
Geneva—whatever faults of method that regime 
may have had—was that reformed religion must 
work itself out in the social and political life of 
the people. Social reform and social righteous- 
ness were definitely his Christian programme. 
And with all his errors as to method or anything 
else, he certainly made Geneva a new city and 
did great things for it. Materially, he promoted 
health and sanitation, developed trade, dealt 
with poverty. Intellectually, he founded its 
university. Morally, he fought a great fight— 
whether or not with the right weapons—and’ it 
cannot be denied that the Geneva of Calvin was 
a city of righteousness, at least as compared with 
the Avignon of the mediaeval Popes. But I am 
not trying to show that he was right or success- 
ful. What I am saying is that the man who, 
more than any other, applied the Protestant 
Reformation was the’ very opposite of the mere 
religious individualist. 

And this same spirit we see wherever evan- 


gelical Protestantism went in anything of its 


strength and purity—in Scotland under Knox, 
in Holland (where civil liberty was first 
achieved in Europe), in the great Puritans of 
England, and in the men that sailed in the 
Mayflower to the New World. Protestantism 
may be—I do not here discuss this—religiously 
heretical and ecclesiastically schismatical and all 
the rest of it; to dismiss it as mere individualism 
is historically absurd. 


A NEW FORM OF EVANGELISM 


A valuable contribution to a wider apprecia- 
tion of the great hymns of the Church is being 
made by Rev. Henry W. Hulbert of the Groton, 
Conn., Federation of Churches. He has been 
sending to the newspapers, on a cost basis, 
‘‘mats’’ giving the words and music of the most 
precious hymns. The music supervisors of the 
public schools of America at their annual confer- 
ence last spring gave attention to the use of 
ereat non-sectarian hymns in connection with 
vocal instruction in the schools and strongly 
recommended the printing in the newspapers of 
such hymns with words and music throughout 
the country. Local Federations of Churches, 
Sunday School Associations or other organiza- 
tions will find it abundantly worth while to cor- 
respond with Mr. Hulbert. The Bulletin most 
cordially commends the undertaking. 
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Shall We Commit Suicide? 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Winston S. CaurcHinu 
(Formerly First Lord of the British Admiralty) 


HE story of the human race is War. Except 
for brief and precarious interludes, there 
has never been peace in the world. But, up to 
the present time, the means of destruction at 
the disposal of man have not kept pace with 
his ferocity. Reciprocal extermination was im- 
possible in the Stone Age. One cannot do much 
with a clumsy club. With the best will in the 
world to destroy his species, each man was re- 
stricted to a very limited area of activity. So 
on the balance the life-forces kept a steady lead 
over the forces of death, and gradually tribes, 
villages and governments were evolved. 
_ The effort at destruction then entered upon a 
new phase. War became a collective enterprise. 
Roads were made which facilitated the move- 
ment of large numbers of men. Armies were 
organized. Many improvements in the appara- 
tus of slaughter were devised. But here again 
another set of checks began to operate. The 
governments were not sufficiently secure. The 
armies were liable to violent internal disagree- 
ments. It was extremely difficult to feed large 
numbers of men once they were concentrated and 
consequently the efficiency of the efforts at 
destruction became fitful and was tremendously 
hampered by defective organization. Thus again 
there was a balance on the credit side of life. 
It was not until the dawn of the twentieth 
century of the Christian era that War really 
began to enter into its kingdom as the potential 
destroyer of the human race. The organization 
of mankind into great states and empires and 
the rise of nations to full collective conscious- 
ness enabled enterprises of slaughter to be 
planned and executed upon a scale and with 
a@ perseverance never before imagined. Good 
finances, the resources of worldwide credit and 
trade, the accumulation of large capital reserves, 
made it possible to divert for considerable 
periods the energies of whole peoples to the 
task of devastation. Education not only brought 
the course of the conflict within the compre- 
hension of everyone, but rendered each person 
serviceable in a high degree for the purpose in 
hand. The Press afforded a means of unification 
and of mutual encouragement; Religion, having 
discreetly avoided conflict on the fundamental 


issues, offered its encouragements and consola- 


tions, through all its forms, impartially to all 
combatants. Lastly, Science unfolded her treas- 
ures and her secrets to the desperate demands 
of men and placed in their hands agencies and 
apparatus almost decisive in their character. 

In consequence, many novel features pre- 
sented themselves. Instead of merely starving 
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fortified towns, whole nations were methodic- 
ally subjected, or sought to be subjected, to the 
process of reduction by famine. The entire popu- 
lation in one capacity or another took part in 
the war; all were equally the object of attack. 
The air opened paths along which death and 
terror could be carried far behind the lines of 
the actual armies, to women, children, the aged, 
the sick, who in earlier struggles would perforce 
have been left untouched. Marvelous organiza- 
tion of railroads, steamships and motor vehicles 
placed and maintained tens of millions of men 
continually in action. Healing and surgery in 
their exquisite developments returned them 
again and again to the shambles. 


War In 1919 


But all that happened in the four years of 
the Great War was only a prelude to what was 
preparing for the fifth year. The campaign of 
the year 1919 would have witnessed an immense 
accession to the power of destruction. Had the 
Germans retained the morale to make good 
their retreat to the Rhine, they would have been 
assaulted in the summer of 1919 with forces 
and by methods incomparably more prodigious 
than any yet employed. Thousands of aeroplanes 
would have shattered their cities. Scores of 
thousands of cannon would have blasted their 
front. Arrangements were being made to carry 
simultaneously a quarter of a million men, to- 
gether with all their requirements, continu- 
ously forward across country in mechanical 
vehicles moving ten or fifteen miles each day. 
Poison gases of incredible malignity, against 
which only a secret mask (which the Germans 
could not obtain in time) was proof, would 
have stifled all resistance and paralyzed all life 
on the hostile front subjected to attack. No 
doubt the Germans, too, had their plans. But 
the hour of wrath had passed. The signal of 
relief was given, and the horrors of 1919 re- 
mained buried in the archives of the great an- 
tagonists. 

Their projects were put aside unfinished, un- 
executed; but their knowledge was preserved ; 
their data, calculations and discoveries were 
hastily bundled together and docketed ‘‘for 
future reference’’ by the War Offices in every 
country. The campaign of 1919 was never 
fought; but its ideas go marching along. In 
every army they are being explored, elaborated, 
refined under the surface of peace, and should 
war come again to the world it is not with the 
weapons and agencies prepared for 1919 that 
it will be fought, but with developments and 
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extensions of these which will be incomparably 
more formidable and fatal. 

Mankind has never been in this position be- 
fore. Without having improved appreciably in 
virtue or enjoying wiser guidance, it has got 
into its hands for the first time the tools by 
which it can unfailingly accomplish its own 
extermination. Death stands at attention, 
obedient, expectant, ready to serve, ready. to 
shear away the peoples en masse; ready, if 
called on, to pulverize without hope of repair, 
what is left of civilization. 


Tur New Crisis 


Let it not be thought for a moment that the 
danger of-another explosion in Europe is passed. 
‘The causes of war have been in no way removed ; 
indeed they are in some respects aggravated by 
the so-called Peace Treaty and the reactions 
following thereupon. A vista opens out of elec- 
trical rays which could paralyze the engines of 
a motor car, could claw down aeroplanes from 
the sky, and conceivably be made destructive of 
human life or human vision. Then there are 
explosives. Has Science turned its last page on 
them? May there not be methods of using ex- 
plosive energy incomparably more intense than 
anything heretofore discovered? Might not a 
bomb no bigger than an orange be found to 
possess a secret power to destroy a whole block 
of buildings—nay, to concentrate the force of 
a thousand tons of cordite and blast a township 
at a stroke? Could not explosives even of the 
existing type be guided automatically in flying 
machines by wireless or other rays, without 
a human pilot, in ceaseless procession upon a 
hostile city, arsenal, camp or dockyard ? 

As for poison gas and chemical warfare in 
all its. forms, only the first chapter has been 
written of a terrible book. Certainly every one 
of these new avenues to destruction is being 
studied on both sides of the Rhine, with all the 
science and patience of which man is capable. 
And why should it be supposed that these re- 
sources will be limited to inorganic chemistry ? 
A study of disease—of pestilences methodically 
prepared and deliberately launched upon man 
and beast—is certainly being pursued in the 
laboratories of more than one great country. 
Blight to destroy crops, anthrax to slay horses 
and cattle, plague to poison not armies only 
but whole districts—such are the lines along 
which military science is remorselessly advanc- 
ing. 

In barbarous times superior martial virture— 
physical strength, courage, skill, discipline— 
were required to secure a supremacy ; and in the 
hard evolution of mankind the best and fittest 
stocks came to the fore. But no such saving 
guarantee exists today. There is no reason why 
a base, degenerate, immoral race should not 
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make an enemy far above them in quality the 
prostrate subject of their caprice or tyranny, 
simply because they happened to be possessed - 
at a given moment of some new death-dealing 
or terror-working process and were ruthless in . 
its employment. 


Tue PERIL OF THE FUTURE 


Such, then, is the peril with which mankind 
menaces itself. Means of destruction incalculable 
in their effects, wholesale and frightful in their 
character, and unrelated to any form of human 
merit; the march of Science unfolding ever more 
appalling possibilities; and the fires of hatred 
burning deep in the hearts of some of the great- 
est peoples of the world, fanned by continual 
provocation and unceasing fear and fired by 
the deepest sense of national wrong or national 
danger! On the other hand, there is the blessed 
respite of exhaustion, offering to the nations 
a final chance to control their destinies and 
avert what may well be a general doom. 

Against the gathering but still distant tem- 
pest the League of Nations, deserted by the 
United States, scorned by Soviet Russia, flouted 
by Italy, distrusted equally by France and Ger- 
many, raises feebly but faithfully its standards 
of sanity and hope. Its structure, airy and un- 
substantial, framed of shining but too often 
visionary idealism, is in its present form in- 
capable of guarding the world from its dangers 
and of protecting mankind from itself. Yet it 
is through the League of Nations alone that the 
path to safety and salvation can be found. To 
sustain and aid the League of Nations is the 
duty of all. To reinforce it and bring it into 
vital and practical relation with actual world- 
polities by sincere agreements and understand- 
ing between the great powers, between the lead- 
ing races, should be the first aim of all who 
wish to spare their children torments and disas- 
ters compared to which those we have suffered 
will be but a pale preliminary. 


THE ASBURY MEMORIAL 


A notable service occurred in Baltimore on 
October 15, when a monument to Francis As- 
bury, the pioneer Methodist Bishop in America, 
was dedicated at the Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. Among the 
speakers were the President of the United States, 
who made an address which was printed 
through-out the country. President Coolidge 
declared that Francis Asbury was entitled to 
rank as one of the great builders of our Nation. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America was represented by the General 
Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, who 
gave an address of greeting and paid a splendid 
tribute to Bishop Asbury and Methodism. | 
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Quadrennial Meeting, Federal Council of the 
Churches, Atlanta, Dec. 3-9, 1924 


__ 
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GENERAL THEME—‘THE CHURCH IN 
THE WORLD.’’ ‘“‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
Will be done on earth.’’ 


(The program is subject to change) 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 3, at 2:80. 


Opening devotional service. 
Report of Committee on Arrangements, Chair- 
man—Rey. Richard Orme Flinn, Pastor of 


North Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta. 


Report of Executive Committee, Chairman— 
Rev. Frederick W. Burnham, President of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis. 

Address of Welcome from the Churches of 
Atlanta: ‘‘The Need of the World for the 
Church of Christ.’’ By Professor Plato T. Dur- 
ham, President of Atlanta Christian Council. 

Messages from the Churches of other Lands. 

Address—‘‘The Church Universal the Hope 
for World Peace.’’ By Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson of London, Honorary Secretary of 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. 


Wednesday Evening, December 8, at 8:00. 


Pusuic Merrine 


Beginning a series of special meetings on 
“The Common Tasks of the Churches.’’ 


1. Evangelism. 
J 
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‘‘Training the Youth for Christ.’’ By Henry 
H. Sweets, of Louisville, Ky., Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. 

““Winning Men to Christ.’’ By Bishop Wil- 
liam F, McDowell, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday Mormng, December 4, at 9:30. 


THE COOPERATION OF THE CHURCHES 


Organization under new incorporation and 
adoption of By-laws. 

Appointment of Business Committee, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Committee on Message. 

Report of General Secretaries. 

‘“‘A Review of the Cooperation of the 
Churehes during the Past Quadrennium. By 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, President of the Council. 

Election of officers for the Next Quadrennium. 

Induction of the President-Elect. 

Report of the Washington Committee and of 
the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. 

Business. 


Thursday Noon, December 4, at 12:00. 


Beginning a series of special addresses and 
devotional services on 

“‘The Call to Personal Religion.’’ 

1. ‘Faith in God.’’ By Bishop Edwin D. 
Mouzon of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Thursday After- 
noon, December 
4, at 2:30. 


THE HEVANGELISTIC 
WorK OF THE 
CHURCH 


1. ‘‘What is be- 
ing done through 
the Federal Coun- 
ceil to strengthen 
the evangelistic 
WOR Keer OiE ty tebe 
Churches?’’ (Re- 
port, 10 minutes). 


2A dd rie § 8s 
‘“Great Revivals of 
Religion that have 
Helped to Make 
the United States. ’’ 
By Bishop War- 
ren A. Candler of 
Atlanta. 


DR. ROBERT E. SPEER 
President of the Council 
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3. ‘‘How ean the 


Contribute Most 
to the Churches’ 
evangelistic 
work?’’ General 
discussion open- 
ed by Rev. 
Charles E. Bur- 
ton, Secretary, 
National Council 
of Congregation- 
al Churches. 


Tur EpucaTIoNn- 
TIONAL WORK 
OF THE 
CHURCH 

1. ‘‘What the Federal Council’s Department 
of Research.and Education is trying to do for 
the Churches.’’ (Report, 10 minutes). 

2. ‘“How can the Federal Council best serve 
the Churches in Research and Educational 
Work ?’’ 

General Discussion, opened by Professor Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, of New York. 

Statements of Affiliated and Cooperating Or- 
ganizations : 

Council of Church Boards of Education. 

International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

American Bible Society. 


RT. REV. F, F. REESE 


Thursday Evening, December 4, at 8:00. 


Pusuic Mrrtine 

‘‘The Common Tasks of the Churches.’’ Con- 
tinued. 

2. ‘‘Christianizing Our Social Life.’’ 

Message from President-Elect. 

‘*A  Seven-Day Program for the Local 
Church.’’ By Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary, 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service (illustrated ). 

‘“The Social Task.of the Church in America.’’ 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pittsburgh. 


Friday Morning, December 5, at 9:30. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY 

Business. 

Address—‘‘The Challenge of the Rural Com- 
munity to Church.’’ By Rev. Warren H. Wil- 
son, Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. 

The Significance of Church Cooperation in 
the Local Community. 

Report of the Commission on Councils of 
Churches. (10 min.). 

1. ‘‘What Cooperation in Evangelism Means 
to Detroit.’’ By Rey. Morton C. Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Detroit Council of Churches. 

2. ‘What Cooperation in Religious Educa- 
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tion Means to Rochester.’’ By Rev. Orlo J. 
Price, Executive Secretary, Rochester, New 
York, Federation of Churches. 

3. ‘What Cooperation in Social Service 
Means to St. Louis.’’ By Rev. Arthur H. Arm- 
strong, Executive Secretary, St. Louis Church 
Federation. 

4. ‘‘What Church Cooperation Means to a 
Layman.’’ By Mr. M. M. Davies, Atlanta. 

5. ‘‘The Spiritual Significance of Church 
Cooperation.’’ By Professor C. B. Wilmer, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 

Statements of Affiliated and Cooperating Or- 
ganizations (continued) : 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Home Missions Council. 

Council of Women for Home Missions. 


Friday Noon, December 5, at 12:00. 


‘‘The Call to Personal Religion.’’ (continued). 

2. ‘‘Loyalty to Christ.’’ By Bishop A. R. 
Clippinger of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren, Dayton, Ohio. 


Friday Afternoon, December 5, at 2:30. 


Tue SoctaL WorK OF THE CHURCH 


1. ‘‘What is being done by the Federal Coun- 
cil to help the Churches in fulfilling their social 
mission ?’’ (Report, 10 minutes). 

2. ‘‘What should be the policy and program 
of the Federal Council with regard to social 
questions during the coming quadrennium?’’ — 

Discussion opened by Mrs. W. A. Newell, 
Women’s Missionary Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, Winston Salem, North 
Carolina, and Rev. Alva W. Taylor of Indian- 
apolis, Secretary of Disciples’ Board of Tem- 
perance and Social Welfare. 


PROF. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


THE CHURCH 
AND RACE 


1. ‘“What is 
being done by 
the Federal 
Council to de- 
velop more 
Christian 


race rela- 
tions?’’ (Re- 
port, 10 min- 
utes). 

2. ‘‘Further 
steps which 
should now 


be taken in 
inter-racial 
cooperation. 
General Dis- 
cussion, open- 
_ ed by Bishop Frederick F. Reese of Savannah, 


zs, | BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. 
Chairman, Program Committee. 


Georgia, and Bishop George C. Clement of the. 


| A.M. E. Zion Church, Louisville, Ky. 

- An Interpretation of the Proposed National 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life. By 
Dr. John M. Moore (10 minutes). 


Friday Evening, December 5, at 8:00. 


Pusuic MErtine 


| 
. 
. 
; The Common Tasks of the Churches (con- 
; 4. ‘‘Christianizing the Nations.’’ (Foreign 
_ Missions). 

“Addresses by: Rey. A. K. Reischauer, of 
Tokyo, representative of the National Christian 
Council of Japan; Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, of 
Cairo, Egypt. 


_ tinued). 


| 
; 


Saturday Morning, December 6, at 9:30. 


THE CuurcHEs Factne THE FUTURE 

__ Business. 
Report of the Committee on Policy for the 

Next Quadrennium. 

“What Do the Denominations Desire the 
_ Federal Council to Be and Do During the Com- 

ing Quadrennium ?’’ 
Brief Addresses by: 

Rev. Thornton Whaling, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Louisville, 


y. 

Honorable Carl H. Milliken, President of 
oa Northern Baptist Convention, Portland, 

e. 

Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, 
Hartford, Conn. . 

-  Dr..John R. Hawkins, Financial Secretary, 
African M. E. Church, Washington, D. C. 


NoOvEMBER-DECEMBER, 1924 


Mrs. John Ferguson, President of the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, New York. 
General discussion participated in by repre- 

sentatives of the denominations. 
The financial situation of the Council. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report and consideration of the Finance 
Committee. 


Saturday Noon, December 6, at 12:00. 


“The Call to Personal Religion.’’ (continued) 
3. ‘‘Spiritual Sovereignty through Prayer.’’ 
By Rev. E. Y. Mullins, President Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
| 
Saturday Afternoon, December 6. 
Recreation. 


Saturday Evening, December 6, at 8:00. ° 


Pusiic MEEntine 
‘‘The Common Tasks of the Churches.’’ (con- 
tinued. 
4. ‘‘*Christianizing our Race Relations.”’ 
Special feature of Negro music. 
Addresses by: 
Rev. M. Ashby Jones, Ponce de Leon 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dr. John Hope, President, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta. 


Sunday Morning, December 7, at 10:30. 


Loeal pulpits filled by visiting representatives 
of the Churches. 

A special service of worship for members of 
the Council will be held at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church with a ‘‘Council Sermon’’ by 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 


Sunday Afternoon, December 7, at 3:30. 


Pusuic MEEt- 
ING 
(In the City 
Auditorium ) 
*‘Christ the 
One Hope of 
the World.’’ 
By Dr. Robert 
K. Speer. 


Sunday Even- 
ing, Decem- 
ber <5 at 
7:30. 

Loeal pulpits 
filled by visit- 
ing represent- 
atives of the 
Churches. 


BISHOP GEORGE C. CLEMENT 
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Monday Morning, December 8, at 9:30. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE NATIONS 

The Cooperation of the Churches for World 
Justice and Peace. (Report, 10 minutes). 

Address: ‘‘The Duty of the Church in Out- 
lawing War.’’ By Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan. 

Address: ‘‘Practical Proposals for the Out- 
lawry of War.’’ By Professor James T. Shot- 
well, of Columbia University. 

Open Forum.—What Should be the Attitude 
and Policy of the American Churches with 
reference to Practical Plans for the Outlawry of 
War. 

An Interpretation of the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work. By Rev. Henry 
A, Atkinson, General Secretary. 


REV. M. ASHBY JONES 


Monday Noon, December 8, at 12:00. 


‘“The Call to Personal Religion’’ (continued). 

4. ‘‘Personal Religion and Public Righteous- 
ness.’’ By President William A. Harper, of 
Elon College, N. C. 


Monday Afternoon, December 8, at 2:30. 
Business. 


1. ‘‘What is now being done to help the Pro- 
testant Churches of Europe.’’ (Report). 

2. ‘‘The Present Crisis in European Protes- 
tantism.’’ By Rev. Adolf Keller, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, Secretary of the Central Bureau for 
the Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe, and Professor Julius Richter of the 
University of Berlin. 

3. General Discussion, ‘‘What Further Steps 
Should now be Taken to Assist the Churches in 
Europe?’’ Opened by Rev. Charles E. Schaef- 
fer, Secretary Board of Home Missions of the 
Reformed Church in the U. 8. 

““The Orthodox Eastern Churches and. the 
Churches of America.’’ 
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MRS. JOHN FERGUSON 


1. Present tendencies towards coopera- 
tion (report of Committee on Relations with 
the Eastern Churches and of Federal Coun- 
cil’s cooperation with Near Hast Relief). 

2. General Discussion. ‘‘How Can Cooper- 
ation and Fellowship be Increased ?’’ Opened 
by Rev. James I. Vance of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Reports of Cooperating Bodies (continued). 

Foreign Missions Conference. 
Committee on Cooperation 
America, 


in Latin 


Monday Evening, December 8, at 8:00. 
Pusuic MEETING 

The Common Tasks of the Churches (con- 

tinued). 


REV. ROCKWELL H. POTTER 


5. Christianizing Our International Rela- 
tions. 
Addresses by: 
Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado. 
Justice Florence E. Allen, of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. 


Tuesday Morning, December 9, at 9:30. 


Report of Committee on Religious Work on 
the Canal Zone. 

Statements of Cooperating Organizations: 

Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 

Missions. 

Student Volunteer Movement. 

Presentation of the Message to the Churches 
of America. 

Presentation of the Message to the Churches 
of Europe. 

Unfinished business. 

Closing address: ‘‘The Source of Power in 
the Church.’’ By Rev. W. I. Wishart, pastor 
Highth United Presbyterian Church, Pittes- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Protestant Federation in Czecho-Slovakia 


By Proressor F. ZmKA, oF PRAGUE 


Dean of the Theological Faculty at Prague; now im the United States and a guest of the Fed- 
eral Council on Nov. 8. On that occasion he expressed the indebtedness of the Czecho- 
Slovak Churches to the experience of the American Churches 

in the Federal Council ‘ 


TAXHE endeavor to unite the Protestant 

4 Churches of Czecho-Slovakia into a free 
federation is nearing its realization. It has not 
succeeded to the extent of its final aim, but it 
did not break up at the very beginning as some 
of the signs indicated. 

_ First of all it was necessary to remove the dis- 
trust, which appeared where one would least 
expect it among the smaller denominations. 
The Federation was proposed as an association 
of all Churches, but principally for the protec- 
tion of the smaller ones. 

The larger Churches have no need of counting 
on any advantages of protection. The Federa- 
tion could be an organ of helpfulness and pro- 
tection. But at first the smaller Churches ex- 
pressed fears that they might be overruled and 
hindered in their missionary and expansive en- 
> which was very surprising. We hope 

at these fears are dispelled. Without doubt, 
the Federation ought to be a forum for a com- 
mon working plan, according to which the 
work ought to be apportioned, divided and reg- 
ulated, but nobody dreamed of limiting or hin- 
dering others through the Federation. We are 
convineed that the very existence of a Federa- 
tion would mean greater efficiency as well as 
economy of forces in the future. 

One of the fundamental decisions is that each 
Church shall remain untouched in its independ- 
ence and existence, and further that the Feder- 
ation shall have no right to consider any union- 
istic plans. My personal opinion is that this is 
going too far in insuring independence and in- 
tactibility to the Churches, but it may have 
been needful to secure contentment. 

There also arose at the very beginning another 
difficulty which was not expected. Some ex- 
pressed or indicated desire that a statement on 
the common fundamental beliefs on which the 
Federation stands be placed at the head of the 
constitution. Others argued that this is on the 
one hand very difficult, as the Churches to be 

ssociated differ in forms of piety, in dogmat- 
ies. The opinion that it would be sufficient if 
the introductory clause emphasized the spiritual 
union in Jesus Christ finally gained the victory. 

That is as far as the preparatory work has 
advanced. The proposed constitution will now 
9¢ brought before the executive bodies of the 
different. Churches. 

_ There is not much uncertainty as to the stand- 

? 


. 


point which the Czech and Slovak Churches 
will take. The proclamation of the Churches is 
signed by official representatives of the Czech- 
Brethren Church, the Lutheran, the Congrega- 
tional, the Moravian, the Baptist and the Meth- 
odist Churches. Our negotiations with the Ger- 
man and Hungarian Churches have been only of 
an unofficial and informative character. It was 
first necessary to insure the participation of the 
Czech Churches, which have a larger member- 
ship, in order to form a basis for further work. 
Now the proposed constitution will be sent to all 
Churches, including the German, Hungarian and 
Polish. 

Much will depend upon the deliberateness, 
wisdom and opinion of these Churches. If their 
synods decide to join in a free cooperation with 
the Czech Churches, it will be a great stride for- 
ward, and the formation of such a Federation 
will be a glorious day in Christian brotherhood. 

The Federation will be realized. That we are 
certain of. The question is whether it will em- 
brace all Churches or only the majority. The 
plan and wish of the Czechs who proposed it 
was and is that the Federation be a common 
eround for Protestant work on Christian prin- 
ciples reaching beyond human and national lim- 
Maes but in the scope of the Kingdom of 

od. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S CONGREGATION 

Voluntary attendance upon religious services 
conducted at army camps, posts and stations 
increased more than 300,000 over the total for 
the preceding year, according to a report just 
issued by Colonel John T. Axton, Chief of 
Chaplains. The marked progress and improve- 
ment over former years is attributed to the 
hearty cooperation of commanding officers with 
chaplains and the fact that the standards for 
chaplain personnel are gradually being raised 
and their training becoming more effective. 

The total attendance of officers and enlisted 
men and their families at divine worship for 
the year was 1,339,473. By the law of averages 
this indicates that everyone in the military 
establishment attended some form of religious 
service at an army post eleven times during the 
year. This does not take into account the large 
attendance of military personnel upon services 
in communities near their stations. 
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The Golden Rule On the Aur 


By CwHarues V. VICKREY 
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HE Golden Rule is a message attuned to the 
universal heart of humanity. When the 
Golden Rule is ‘‘on the air,’’ all normal sensi- 
bilites of human nature vibrate in response to 
it, Whatever their creed or nationality or cir- 
cumstance in life, men are ‘‘listeners in’’ when 
the Golden Rule is summoning them—and 
answerers too. 

The memory will never fade of an afternoon 
last August in Jerusalem. That ancient ‘‘ Holy 
City’’ has had in modern times the reputation 
of being almost the worst vortex on earth of 
conflicting religious bigotries. Often it is men- 
tioned as the scandal ‘of religion that Moslem 
rifles have been necessary to keep Christians of 
different affiliations from battling before the 
Holy Sepulchre. Yet in Jerusalem on a summer 
afternoon in the gardens of the American con- 
sulate I attended a social gathering at which 
were. present representatives, chiefly officials, 
of eighteen organized forms of religious faith. 
They ranged from those who reverenced the 
name of Mahomet to those who reverenced the 
name of Mrs. Eddy. The historic Christian 
communions of the Near Hast were all repre- 
sénted. The gathering included, too, represen- 
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tatives of eighteen nationalities. And this com- 
pany sat together not only in amity but in 
the spirit of comradeship in joint service. 
What brought them together in such fratern- 
ity? The Golden Rule. They were met to talk of 
the universal fellowship of the Golden Rule as 
it was to be exemplified in joined hands of 
mercy extended to those homeless wards of the 
civilized world, the orphans of harried Ar- 
menia. Right there in their own city these peo- 
ple of Jerusalem could look upon one company — 
of such orphans cared for in the spirit of the ~ 
Golden Rule, and from them could envisage the © 
need of thousands like them scattered not only — 
through Palestine and Syria but in distant — 
Greece and the Caucasus. 
It was but a little later that I drank from an ~ 
Armenian orphan’s tin-cup with President Paul — 
Hymans of the League of Nations Council, and — 
with men and women of more than a score of © 
nations who met at Geneva to plan for an © 
international observance of Golden Rule Sun- 
day on December 7—now at hand. Few of the 
Geneva company had ever seen the tens of — 
thousands of orphans in the Near East but the — 
Golden Rule taught them the same divine sym- — 
pathy which reaches forth an eager hand to 
bless the distant as well as the near. 
Universal as is the Golden Rule, it has a 
peculiarly sacred and powerful claim on us 
as Christians. Though sages of different philos- 
ophies and cults in different lands and times — 
have spoken councils not unlike the Golden Rule, — 
it was Christ who gave to the principle of © 
universal neighborliness the classic expression 


_ that has impressed the world. Of all who keep 


this word of His, therefore, those that bear His © 
name should be foremost. And of all who bear 
his name those should be foremost in service 
whom He has most loaded with benefits. 

That means ourselves—the Christians of the — 
United States. Protected far beyond any de- 
serving of ours from the woe and affliction” 
which have overwhelmed all peoples beyond 
the Atlantic in the last ten years—most of all, 
the lands of the Near EKast—we owe now to the i 
Golden Rule ideal a lavish tribute, a giving 50 
abundant that the specter of starvation can no 
more dog the steps of any uncared for Armen-— 
ian child. f 

At noon on Sunday, December 7, a dinner 
as plain as the orphans eat—to remind our- 
selves of the straits in which the most fortunate 
of them have lived these ten years. And then 
a gift to match what we should hope they woul 
do for our children if we were as poor as they 
and they as rich as we in God’s blessings and 
our Lord Christ’s teaching of the Golden Rule 


gia. i 
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Church Leaders Confer on Near East Relief 


A CONFERENCE of Religious Leaders on 
Near East Relief, including the chairmen 
of denominational and interdenominational 
Advisory Committees on Near East Relief, 
Foreign Mission Secretaries and Sunday School 
Executives of the denominations, was held at 
_ Bronxville, N. Y., September. 24- 25, The Find- 
ings Committee made a eareful report unani- 
mously adopted, embodying the following 
recommendations: 


1.—In scope of activity, statesmanship, ap- 
proach and sustained interest, Near Hast Relief 


_has written a new chapter in the history of 


| 


world philanthropy. We most strongly com- 
“mend it to the religious forces and benevolence 


of America. 


2.—We recommend heartily the present edu- 


‘ cational policy of Near East Relief. It provides 
_ technical training particularly adopted to the 
- needs of the industrial and agricultural life of 


the people. It seeks to solve the problem of 


religious education with children of different 


- 


faiths, guarding the rights of the various beliefs 
represented both by the children and by the 
constituents of the Near Hast Relief. 


_3—The work undertaken as an emergency 


relief measure has, through stress of circum- 


stances and especially as an expression of 


_ American idealism, forced Near East Relief 
_ to assume the responsibility of creating Chris- 
tian leadership in the Near East. We heartily 


endorse the recommendation brought back by 
Dr. Vance and other official observers of Near 
Hast Relief and strongly endorse their recom- 


' mendation of closest cooperation with the native 


j 


_ Near East. 


also presented a series of findings un- 


attention to the development of a defin- 


Churches. 


4.—_We recommend to the Executive Commit- 

tee that the cash budget for the coming year be 

placed at not less than $5,000,000 and that the 

program as outlined be continued for a three to 

five-year period as the need may appear, with 
_ the objective of bringing our charges to 
Self-support and assimilating them into 

_ the social and economic life of the new 


5:—We heartily commend the spirit 
and purpose of the International Ob- 
servance of Golden Rule Sunday, De- 
cember 7th, and urge the fullest partici- 
pation by our Churches, citizens and 
all lovers of humanity throughout the 
world. 

The Committee on Religious Nurture 


-animously adopted by the conference. 
They follow: 


1.—That Near East Relief give special 


ite program of religious nurture for all children 
under its care. 

2.—That the program of religious nurture 
undertaken by the Near East Relief be con- 
sciously directed toward leading into loyal and 
aggressive membership in the indigenous relig- 
ious bodies of the Near East all those children 
whose parents were connected with those re- 
ligions. 

3.—That all plans for religious nurture be 
developed and conducted with the full know- 
ledge and the fullest possible cooperation of the 
leaders of the Churches in the Near Hast. 

4.—That provision be made, through a direc- 
tor of religious nurture or through other means, 
for affording trained leadership for carrying 
out this program of religious training. 

These findings make it clear that the work 
going on for the children in the Bible Lands 
has significant values in addition to the relief 
of those who suffer: 

1.—Its educational program, which is pro- 
ducing results that will outlive the organiza- 
tion of Near East Relief and endure through 
the future history of the Near Hast. 

2.—Its value for interdenominational cooper- 
ation—probably no Christian work has had the 
cooperation of more religious bodies. 

3.—Its remarkable contribution to the cooper- 
ation of the Eastern Churches and Western 
Christianity. 

4.—The opportunity this presents for the 
development of better education, larger Chris- 
tian activity and evangelistic zeal in the Hast- 
ern Churches, as the possible hope for the evan- 
gelization of the neighboring parts of three 
continents. 

5.—Its values for religious education in the 
Churches and Sunday Schools. 

6.—Its international value at a time when 
international spirit and cooperation are greatly 
needed. 


ae 


ORPHANS WORSHIPPING IN ARMENIAN CHURCH IN JERUSALEM 
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A PROGRAM OF GOODWILL BETWEEN 
JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


The Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, which is a sub-committee of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill, 
has secured the services as Secretary of Rev. 
John W. Herring, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Terre Haute, Indiana. He 
takes up his duties on November 10, 1924. Mr. 
Herring is a son of the late Dr. Hubert C. Her- 
ring, Secretary of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, and a brother of Rev. 
Hubert C. Herring, seeretary for social service 
in the Congregational Education Society. 

The objects of this Committee may. be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. To ascertain the causes of racial illwill and to 


discover how these causes may be removed or modi- 
fied. 


2. To establish contacts between Jews and Chris- 
tians in this and other cities where conditions make it 
advisable, so as to have several centers throughout the 
country of people seeking to promote understanding 
and cooperation. 


3. To discover the things within a community, so- 
cial and political, which both Jews and Christians may 
do in cooperation and so aid each other in human wel- 
fare and community benefits. 


4. To watch the press and other public utterances 
and endeavor to correct false and irritating statements 
and promote the spread of sound and proper infor- 
mation. 


5. To ereate a literature which will help shape a 
better public opinion on the question. 

It is well understood that the whole program 
must be one of education for the sake of under- 
standing and cooperation and cannot secure im- 
mediately all of the good results hoped for. The 
effort, therefore, will be a patient and earnest 
one, thoroughgoing as far as it goes. 

Whatever may be accomplished in this coun- 
try in the promotion of goodwill will have an 
influence in other countries. The inter- 
national consequences of wise procedure in Am- 
erica may be very great. 

An article by Dr. Anthony in the last issue of 
the Bulletin suggests the spirit and attitude in 
which this new and important task is being 
undertaken. 


NEW INCORPORATION OF COUNCIL 


At the coming Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches at Atlanta a draft 
of by-laws suitable for the Council under. its 
new incorporation will be presented for consid- 
eration and adoption. A committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Alfred W. Anthony has 
been working upon this document for several 
weeks. ‘s 

The Federal Council has been passing through a 
process of development since 1905. In that year 
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the Interchurch Conference recommended a plan 
of federation. This plan was approved by the 
national assemblies of constituent bodies during 


the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, and was ratified. 


by the first meeting of the Council at Phila- 
delphia, December 2-8, 1908. It was amended in 


ape 


minor points at the Quadrennial meetings at ~ 


Chicago in 1912 and at St. Louis in 1916. In 
1915 twenty-two members of the Federal Coun- 
cil were incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia as the Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and have been acting 
since that time in a somewhat informal manner 
and without powers sufficiently definite and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to limit responsibilities 
and at the same time to include privileges and 
powers broader than the general, laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could grant. In the pres- 


-ent year, a special Act of the Legislature 


of the State of New York, which became 
law April 12, 1924, incorporates the Fed- 
eral Council with powers to hold its meetings 
at any place in the United States and to 
continue its services, hitherto voluntary and 
ecclesiastical, now also authorized as a legal 
incorporation. This process will be com- 
pleted by the adoption of new by-laws at 
Atlanta. It is expected that under these pro- 
visions the whole structure of the Council will 
be continued in its present form. 


Every Man in His Own Tongue 


A list of 770 languages and dialects into which the 
Bible Societies and other missionary organizations 
have translated the Bible in whole or in part 
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Next Steps for the Rural Church 


By Rey. Epmunp pveS. BRuNNER 


Department of Rural Work, Drew Theological Seminary; Director, Town and Country Depart- 
ment, Institute of Social and Religious Research 


ee rural tradition of Protestantism is 
drawn from its service to the pioneer, Soli- 
_ tary and intense was his life; individualistic 

was the gospel’s message for him. Parishes 

were laid out on the basis of the distance he 
_ could drive and still return home before his 

chores called him. 
§ Today ‘conditions are different. Smaller 
farms, more intensively cultivated, have de- 
_ ereased isolation. Improved roads and the au- 
_ tomobile have annihilated distance. The mech- 

anical revolution and the colleges of agriculture 
_ have transformed farming. Rural needs have 
_ given us a type of community unknown in the 
- world before—the village, service-station to the 
_ farmer. Paralleling the industrial, has come a 
_ social revolution. Cooperative buying and sell- 
_ ing are overcoming rural individualism. The 
_ consolidated high school has replaced the one- 

room building of old oaken bucket days. Every- 
: where in rural America horizons are enlarged 

and enlarging. 

In such a day what are the next steps in rural 

- Church advance? 
_ First, the town and country Church must ser- 
 lously cope with the unsolved problem of evan- 
_ gélism. Evangelism had its birth in the country, 
_ but in the country today the older methods of 

evangelism have failed to produce results. The 
_ protracted meeting can no longer serve as a sub- 
stitute for a resident pastor. Useful in the days 
_ of the pioneer, the older methods no longer ap- 
_ ply but the need of evangelism is even greater. 
_ One would imagine that the rural Church 
_ would enlist a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than the Church in the city. The facts 
show that the reverse is true. Whatever the 
_Yeason, the city Church outstrips the average 
rural Church as at present organized. The sit- 
uation has reached the crisis point in many open 
country localities. As work within the villages 
has intensified, ministers have more and more 
lost interest in the contiguous rural area. The 
country dwellers and their Churches have been 
_ abandoned to what fate may have in store— 
usually Holy Rollerism. We face the necessity 
for a reconquest of rural America with an evan- 
gelism geared to the life and thought of this cen- 
tury and with a statement of Christian program 
_ that, wherever it takes people, will establish con- 
tact with them on the level of their own recog- 
nized needs. 

Religious education is another phase of our 
task in which much must be done in the years 
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ahead. The experts in this field have used the 
city for their laboratory. The adaptation of the 
new methods and principles to rural conditions 
is yet to be worked out. Certain it is that prog- 
ress can no longer be measured by the increase 
in the number of eradle rolls, of scholars bring- 
ing their Bibles to Sunday school and of schools 
attaining star or front-line positions, meritor- 
ious as such things are. The very objectives of 
the rural school of religious education are to be 
determined. Is it to teach the Bible, or charac- 
ter, or both? What factors enter in character 
building? What is the relative importance of 
each of these factors? Are there more effective 
approaches to the rural child than those now 
used in the city? Should the curriculum have a 
distinctly rural setting? How can small schools 
be graded and teachers trained? Or will the 
pooling of efforts by all the Churches of a com- 
munity be more effective from the point of view 
of religious education? How can week-day re- 
ligious instruction be given and if given how it 
can be so imparted as to receive credits from the 
public schools? How can adults be reached, and 
the outlying portions of a community? Why 
should not some strong Churches take a leaf 
from the experience of public education and 
regularly transport pupils for Sunday and 
week-day religious instruction and for the ses- 
sions of the daily vacation Bible school? 

The new program, even that already accepted, 
calls for new buildings. The typical one or two- 
room structure is the relic of the days that are 
going. That building served in the days when 
society demanded that the Church do nothing 
but preach. The new country Church building 
fits a new conception and is providing for three 
functions—worship, religious education and 
community service. The rooms designed for the 
former purpose can also be used for the latter. 
Beauty there should be in the structure—beauty 
of design, material, workmanship and decora- 
tion—but with beauty, utility. In the coming 
rural Church, of which there are already some 
examples, are rooms for the very young, a 
nursery perhaps for the children of mothers at- 
tending Church, rooms for various age- and 
sex-group organizations, kitchens delighting the 
heart of the domestic engineer and serving as an 
example*to the countryside. There is also a 
gymnasium-auditorium for athletics, plays, mu- 
sicales and good times. Anything fit to enter 
into the life of the people is fit to enter into the 
people’s Church in these rural communities 
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where school and Church are so often the only 
institutions. 

In the fourth place the next decade will de- 
mand Christian administration within denomin- 
ations and Christian cooperation between them. 
There is much in our present administration of 
town and country Churches that is counter to 
the spirit of Jesus. In recent years most rural 
communities, even including many villages, have 
lost in population. Old neighborhoods have 
died. The auto and good roads have enlarged 
community boundaries. The result is that par- 
ishes once separate now overlap, even within de- 
nominations. We allow the strong village 
Church to compete for members—usually the 
wealthy members—with the weak country 
Church. We condemn ministers to fight on un- 
der these conditions, trying to keep open a 
Church which has outlived its social usefulness. 
It would be more Christian from every point of 
view if there should be a statesmanlike redis- 
tricting of our parishes to meet new conditions, 
an official closing. of hundreds of Churches and 
the building of strong religious organization at 
the center of the community with a resident 
pastor and perhaps an extension worker or two. 
This is a proposal which could not be carried 
out overnight, but the cost of leaving it undone 
is likely to be greater than the cost of doing it. 

As a part of a more Christian spirit in our 
Church administration we need a more Chris- 
tian spirit in our interdenominational relation- 
ships. True there has been much progress in 
these last fifteen years. Here and there terri- 
tory is being allocated. Here and there Churches 
are federating or people are forming non-denom- 
inational Churches. This last is a movement we 
do not regard seriously. Many of these churches 
fail—often with the gentle help of denomina- 
tional executives, but failure does not solve the 
problem. In one community nominated to the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research as 
typical of the state, by the college of agriculture 
and the state council of Churches, 18 Churches 
were found—one for every 80 persons. These 
18 Churches belonged to but nine denominat- 

_ ions, competition being both inter- and intra- 
denominational. Hight of these Churches had 
less than 25 resident members. Several were 
sustained by home mission aid. In communi- 
ties such as these American Protestantism spends 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a year. By 
what right is a minister sent to such a commun- 
ity when he knows that even today in rural 
America one community out of every six has no 
Church? God forgive us! 


In the fifth place, the Church must have a 
program of work in the community that is fitted 
to the needs of the people. Colbran, Colorado, 
illustrates the proper application of this prin- 
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ciple. 


For years there had been some half- 
dying Churches in the valley of which this little 
village is the capital. When one Church as- 
sumed the total ministry the people responded 
loyally. A community house was erected. There 
are athletics, hiking, socials for the adolescents. 
The young people have these things too, and en- 
joy dramatics as well. The Church furnishes 
the moving pictures. The various organizations 
use the community building which houses the 
library also. There the good-roads meeting was 
held, for which the Church procured a movie 
showing good roads in the making. Improved 
highways resulted. During the height of the | 
season, the Church operates an employment bu- 

reau. It cooperates with the work of the nurse 

and with the school. Moreover, its influence ex- 

tends throughout the valley. Instead of scat- 

tered local efforts there ts a man on the staff of 

the Church at the center whose sole duty is ex- 

tension work. He reaches all the neighborhoods 

of the valley with human sympathy. He holds 

services in schoolhouses, conducts socials and 

classes and brings as much of the program of 

the Church at the center to the outlying neigh- 

borhoods as is possible with the aid of a hard- 

worked automobile. It is the old circuit-rider 

system brought down to date. This is typical 

of the service which many a country Church is. 
rendering today. 


Finally, the new rural Church will come to its 
people with a meaningful message. The prim- 
ary social utility of the Church is the exercise 
of its spiritual functions. It is a character 
building institution. Because of the demand of 
necessity it must, like its Master, ‘‘go about do- 
ing good,’’ but its spiritual message to the age — 
of scientific agriculture must be designed alike 
to meet the level of each day’s need and the need 
of the human soul as it faces life’s greatest mys- 
teries. In other words, it must transform the — 
erind of labor involved in raising wheat into 
the satisfaction that comes from being a co- 
worker with God in answering the world’s 
prayer for daily bread. 
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STUDY OF RECRUITING 


On October 17 a group of representatives of 
the various agencies interested in recruiting for 
Christian life service held an all-day conference 
at the Hotel Margaret in Brooklyn, discussing ~ 
in detail the manuscript of the forthcoming — 
Report on Principles and Methods of Recruit- 
ing for Christian Life Service. 

Mr. Cavert, as secretary of the committee, was 
appointed to serve as editor of the manuscript, — 
with the understanding that a larger conference 
would be held in the near future to pass final 
judgment upon it. 


NovEMBER-DECEMBER, 1924 


What Can I Do to End War? 


By Swney L. Gurick 
Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


ERE denunciation of war will not end it. 
Descriptions of the horrors, costs, cruelty, 
injustices, sufferings, futility, and even of the 
sins of war, will not abolish it. As well expect 
denunciations to stop the various ravages of the 
periodic floods of some mighty river. Only 
great feats of engineering skill can control rag- 
ing waters in flood time. Dikes strong and well 
placed must be built to keep them in their 
proper channel, This is a world of cause and 
effect. If we really want to end all war, we will 
deal with the causes of war. As well expect a 
huge powder magazine to refuse to explode 
_ when the lighted fuse reaches the powder, as to 
suppose that wars can be stopped while the 
causes of war have been allowed to work freely. 
Wars are not like floods, tornadoes and earth- 
quakes, natural events over which men have no 
control. Wars spring from states of mind of 
peoples and nations. War-psychology brings 
war preparation and ultimately war. Great na- 
tional injustices, wrongs, misunderstandings 
and misinformation, national arrogance, greed 
and selfishness, thoughtless or wilful deeds of 
high officials, national policies of aggression and 
oppression, the general belief that ‘‘we’’ are al- 
ways right, ‘‘they’’ are always wrong, ‘‘we’’ 
are a superior people and ‘‘they’’ inferior, and 
the popular assumption that really difficult dis- 
_ putes between peoples can and must be settled 
by appeal to brute force—these are the funda- 
mental causes of war. 

If war, therefore, is to be ended, in some way 
a new psychology must be instilled into the 
mental processes of millions of men in many 
nations. Whole peoples must learn to think 
peace and to will peace. When difficult disputes 
arise, nations must naturally assume that resort 
will be had to judicial processes or to arbitra- 
tion. They must be ready to think that ‘‘we’’ 
may perhaps be wrong or at least partly wrong, 
and ‘‘they’’ right or partly right. There must 
develop among many nations the desire to be 
fair to each other. 

Nations must also recognize that a new world 
has come upon us in which absolute indepen- 
dence, unlimited sovereignty and complete self- 
sufficiency are no longer possible; that instead of 
each nation living only for itself, the lives and 
interests of all are so intertwined that they must 
live for each other; that only by mutual help 
ean each reach its own best and highest aims. 
Entire nations must discover that even in such 
questions as national security and honor, inter- 
national justice and economic opportunity, the 
nations can more surely achieve their legitimate 


ambitions when they cooperate than when they 
seek these ends independently, by their own 
right arms. 

The real question, therefore, is how this new 
peace-psychology can be created and made pow- 
erful in each nation. To be very concrete, how 
can it be created here in America? There must 
be, of course, wise leaders, great engineers in 
human undertakings, creative minds producing 
constructive measures of many kinds, all looking 
to the ultimate goal—the complete outlawry of 
war as a legitimate and accepted method for 
settling disputes between nations. 

But what can J do about it? What can a 
single individual with no official position in na- 
tional hfe or even in a community, do really to 
help in the campaign to end war? This is the 
practical question which millions of earnest citi- 
zens are asking themselves. 

The first thing is inform oneself. Find out 
what constructive proposals have been made for 
ending war. What, for instance, is meant by 
the outlawry of war? What is the World Court 
of Justice and how is it working? How about 
the League of Nations? What is it doing? What 
are some of the disputes that make disarmament 
difficult? Just what is the dispute between 
America and Japan? Is there some way of 
meeting the just demands of both nations? Get 
acquainted with the constructive proposals—the 
great dikes in process of building for controlling 
the raging floods of human passions and na- 
tional ambitions. 

When you know the facts, then you can talk 
about them. Talk to your friends and neigh- 
bors; help to get them interested and informed. 
This is the way to help create public opinion. 

Talk to your pastor. Tell him how interested 
you are in the question and that you want to 
help. Suggest how important it is for your 
Church as a Church to take its part in the drive 
to end war. Ask him to preach about it. Tell 
him that in your belief the Church is not doing 
its full work in proclaiming the Gospel and in 
establishing the Kingdom of God, unless it puts 
itself on record and seeks to teach all its mem- 
bers on the question of war and peace. You 
might suggest that the Church as a Church 
ought to adopt a peace plank as’a part of its 
working creed and a peace program as a part of 
its regular work; that, as a Church, it should 
make a regular contribution in support of the 
anti-war crusade. 

As suitable opportunity offers you might also 
suggest that all the Churches of the city get to- 
gether and work together in the educational 
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campaign; that at least once or twice each year 
great public meetings might be held on this sub- 
ject, when outstanding national speakers might 
be secured. Let your pastor know your personal 
thought on such matters as these. Urge him to 
start study classes in the Sunday School, or 
Young People’s Societies and adult organiza- 
tions. 

Suggest the formation of a Church Committee 
on International Goodwill, to help the pastor in 
this part of the Church work. This committee 
may be asked to be responsible for finding the 
best books on the problem of outlawing war and 
establishing a world-peace system. It may see 
that these books are placed in the Sunday School 
library and are so advertised to all Church mem- 


bers as to be widely read. It may also urge the 
public library to have a shelf of these books 
easily accessible to readers. It may arrange for 
pageants and concerts and lectures dealing with 
these questions. When several Churches have 
such committees they may join in holding big 
public rallies on world questions once or twice 
a year. This committee will be the connecting 
link between the local Church and the national 
agencies of the Churches for carrying on the 
erusade to substitute law for war. 

The point I wish to make absolutely clear is 
this. One wide-awake, consecrated, intelligent, 
resourceful individual in each Church ean ac- 


complish wonders if he has faith and will really ; 


do what he can along the lines suggested above. 


Making Europe Solvent 


By Rev. James I. VANCE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
(This article, by one of America’s foremost preachers, is of especial significance because 


of the 


author’s extensive experience in Europe during the past summer.) 


ae Dawes plan for refinancing Europe 

shows that America could not quit with the 
war. There was more than an army needed. 
Nations must be made solvent. And those who 
study the question of Europe’s need at close 
range, and seek to discover the forces which are 
really constructive in nation building, must be 
convinced that it is not enough to make and keep 
a country financially solvent. Moral solvency 
is a bigger thing. 

So America cannot afford to be unconcerned 
about religious conditions in Europe. We must 
not stop with the Dawes plan. The statesman- 
ship that does is blind to what is best in civiliza- 
tion, and what is also at the bottom of America’s 
credit. There is no bigger, no more pressing 
matter before us, in connection with helping 
Europe, than this which has to do with the re- 
ligious life of its people. The Christian Churches 
of Europe must be made solvent. They must be 

helped to their feet, so that they can function as 
' a virile force for character building. They must 
be saved in order that they may save; in order 
that they may minister to the spiritual needs 
of the people. These needs are always deepest. 
Our religious moods are our profoundest. What 
men worship determines the kind of men they 
become and the sort of world they build. 

Protestantism in Europe is on the brink of 
bankruptcy. Is it worth saving? What say the 
Protestant Churches of America? Is Protest- 
antism worth saving in America? If it is worth 
saving in America, it is not worth less in Europe. 
Indeed the situation is far more acute in Europe, 
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for the need of that which only the Gospel ca 
supply is more desperate. ; 


I am not claiming that the people of America 
are innately any better than the people of 
Europe. I do not think we are. I should hate 
to be understood as assuming a self-righteous 
attitude in this matter. If America had been 
as hard hit by the war as Europe, I wonder 
where our Churches would be. And with our 
religious institutions on the brink of bank- 
ruptey, I wonder where we would be. 


We have learned that we cannot stay out of 
world-life ; that we cannot herd by ourselves. So 
cheap a thing as money has told us that. So fine 
a thing as religion says it too. We must not 
leave the Churches of Europe in the lurch. The 
appeal for their relief should meet with a gener- 
ous response from all who want a safe and sol- 
vent world. 


Bishop John L. Nuelsen, of Zurich, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe, writes 
as follows to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America: 


‘‘T should like to give expression to a thought 
which gains upon me more and more. The work 
done by the Central Bureau for Relief of the 
Evangelical Churches of Europe is not exhausted 
in material aid. It has a far greater ideal value. 


It is one of the factors, and indeed one of the 


most important ones, which contribute to inter- 
national understanding, to ecclesiastical under- 
standing, and hence to unity and peace.’’ 
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; NOTICE 

To such persons as are now or hereafter may become 
members of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, formed in the city of Philadelphia in the 
“year 1908, or of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘Christ in ” America incorporated under the Laws of the 
‘District of Columbia in the year 1915: 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE THAT pursuant to the 
authority vested in us by Section 7 of Chapter 131 of the 
laws of the State of New York for 1924 entitled ‘* An 
Act incorporating the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America,’’ we hereby call a meeting for the 
organization of the corporation thereby created, to be 
held in the Central Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on Wednesday, December third, 1924, at 2:30 
o’clock in the afternoon. All those who have heretofore 
been appointed, or who shall prior to said meeting be ap- 
pointed, as official representatives of any of the follow- 
ing organizations or who are members of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America formed in 
‘the City of Philadelphia in the year 1908 or of the Fed- 
‘eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America in- 
“corporated, under the laws of the District of Columbia 
‘im the year 1915, are hereby invited to attend the meet- 
ing: 

Northern Baptist Convention 
_ National Baptist Convention 
_ Free Baptist Churches 

‘Christian Church 
_ Churches of God in N. A. (General Eldership) 

_ Congregational Churches 
Disciples of Christ 

_ Friends 

_ Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod of N. A. 

_ Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
African M, H. Church 

African M. HE. Zion Church. 
Colored M. B. Church in America 
_ Methodist Protestant Church 

- Moravian Church 

* Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

_ Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South) 

Primitive Methodist Church 

Protestant Episcopal Commission on Christian Unity | 
and Department of Christian Social Service 

Reformed Church in America 
~ Reformed Church in the U. 8. 

Reformed Episcopal Church 
th Seventh Day Baptist Churches 
‘4 United Brethren Church 
_ United Presbyterian Church 
as Robert E. Speer 
} ; Howard B. Grose 

Charles S. Macfarland 
. Alfred R. Kimball 
s | Samuel McCrea Cavert 
i. Landreth H. King 
i) Dated, New York, N. Y., 
7h 


hy 


October 16, 1924. 
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ESSAY CONTEST 

The date for submitting essays in the contest 
for the hundred-dollar prize offered by a Vir- 
ginia layman for the best essay on Christian 
cooperation is December 1. A considerable num- 
ber of manuscripts have already been received 
and a committee to judge them is being ap- 
pointed. 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. All articles should be limited to 3,000 
words in length. 

2. All articles must be submitted to the 
Federal Council of the Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Saye New York, not later than December 1, 

3. Articles should be signed with a nom de 
plume, the name and address of the writer 
being given in an accompanying sealed envelope. 

4. The purpose of the contest is to secure 
‘‘a symposium and a comprehensive compend- 
ium of the best reasons for federal and coopera- 
tion of the Churches.’’ Writers may discuss the 
topic from the point of view either of organiza- 
tion or of program, or both. 


- he staff of the Federal Council has been ~~ 


‘seriously handicapped by illness during the last 
: few months. Rev. E. O. Watson, Secretary of 


hospital for a period of many weeks. Rev. F.: 


A esearch and Bducation, has been ill with 
yphoid. Mr. Arthur E. Hungerford, publicity 


indergoing an operation for appendicitis. 


advisor of the Council, has been in the hospital ak i 


the Washington Office, has been confined to the ..(us ie 


Neen ay 
Te neg Be ke eee Tee * SU CES 
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CONFERENCE OF ALLIED CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


A conference of representatives of a large 
number of Christian agencies doing community 
work was held at Asbury Park, N. J., October 
1-3, under the chairmanship of Mr. Fred B. 
Smith. The purpose of the conference was to 
carry further the discussion of larger coopera- 
tion of all these agencies in carrying out their 
programs in the local community. The most 
important feature of the conference was the 
analysis of conditions and methods of coopera- 
tion in two typical cities (St. Louis, Mo., and 
Springfield, Mass.) by Dr. H. Paul Douglass, in 
the light of the recent surveys of these com- 
munities. A general discussion, led by Professor 
’ Harrison S. Elliott, shed new light upon the 
points of need and difficulty in securing coopera- 
tion between the Churches, the Christian Asso- 
ciations, the Sunday School Associations, the 
missionary agencies and other organizations in 
the community. 

The findings of the conference provide for 
the continuance of the studies and discussions 
now in process and recommend that in local 
communities similar conferences be held for 
the purpose of bringing about better coopera- 
tion. The findings in full can be secured on re- 
quest from C. K. Calhoun, Chairman of the 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 
By Felix 


Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. 

Adler. Appleton. 

The distinguished leader of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture presents to us the Hibbert Lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford University. He discusses 
ethical ideals of marriage, industry and interna- 
tional relations, working out his guiding principle 
that each individual or group should so act as to 
elicit the best in others—and thereby, at the same 
time, enrich himself. 


The World’s Living Religions. 

Hume. Scribner’s. 

A concise and, in the best seuse, popular study 
of the great religions of the world, their origins, 
literature and history. Especially stimulating is 
the study of agreements and differences between 
Christianity and the other faiths. Born in India 
of a missionary family, Mr. Hume brings to his high 
intellectual qualifications a background and spirit 
that result in a splendid contribution to the com. 
parative study of religion. 

Students’ Historical Geography of the Holy: Land. 

By William Walter Smith. Doran. 

A good companion for the Sunday School teacher, 
brief and clear. 


By Robert Ernest 


Present Tendencies in Religious Thought. 
bert C. Knudson. Abingdon Press.- - 
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Laying aside certain doubtful conclusions reachec 
by still more doubtful methods of deduction, this 
volume as a whole, reveals the important fact tha 
transition from objective authority to that of ex 
perience and reason has not only not weakene 
religious faith, but has deepened it. 


The Literature of the Old Testament. By Julit 

A. Brewer. Columbia University Press. 

The historical development of the Old Testamen 
literature from the critical point of view, noticeably 
omitting some textual assumptions common to crit 
ical studies a quarter of a century ago, and whil 
subject to doubt in its attempt to divide up an 
separate the various basic documents, giving us 
general view of Old Testament history which : 
veals both its nature and its outstanding histories 
development. i 


Palestine, the Land of Three Faiths. By Philig 
Graves. Doran. % 
The observations of a news correspondent, wh 

not only records modern history in Palestine an 

interprets it, but also gives his own personal pr 
ecies as to the future, in a very interesting style. © 


By Jeremiah B. Reeve 


The Hymn as Literature. 
Century Co. 
A good textbook for a church class or pray 
meeting study of hymns and their writers. 


z 

ON NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
Beginning Again at Ararat. By Mabel E. Elliot 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
A modern Florence Nightingale writes a fascinail 
story of her experiences and observations during fot 
years of wonderful service in Turkey, Armenia ai 
Greece. The book is far more than a record of it 
pressions, it is an interpretation of the Near Eas 
situation today—simple, fair and moving. It is pa tic 
larly valuable for its sidelights on Armenia and ¢ 
work of Near East Relief. As one who has seen | 
first hand something of Dr. Elliott’s work, the f 
viewer regards this book as one of the most mod 
but most illuminating stories of present day serv 
that he has read. 


The Western Question in Greece and Turkey. EF 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2nd 
Casts the clearest light we have yet had upon 

political situation in the Near East. No one can re 

this book and still feel that the troubles of the 

East are due simply to the character of the Turk, ~ 

becomes clear that the reason for the appalling atro 

ties and massacres is not so much because the Ne 

East peoples are inherently worse than others as 

cause they have been living i in a more explosive en 

ment. The key to the situation is found in the e 

sion of the Western principle of nationalism 

area of the world in which, under existing cond 
it was an impossible ideal. 


Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railw 
By Edward M. Earle. Macmillan Co. 
Reveals the economic forces which underlie 

litical struggle in the Near East. The volume 

the significant sub-title, “A Study in Imperialis 
no other place known to the reviewer can one 
convincing an illustration of the way in which ft 
nomic rivalries of great powers in an industri 
serve as the breeders of modern wars. The reco 
of Germany alone, but of the European powers 

erally with regard to Turkey is shown to have t 

unscrupulous. The story centers chiefly aroun 

contest over the Bagdad Railway and the opport 
which its control would give for the exploitatio 
the marvelous natural resources of Turkey. 


